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F0U=  INDIAN  POW-WOW 

CEREMONIAL  DANCES  by  Members  of  SAUK  &  FOX  TRIBES 
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SEPTEMBER  5-6-7,  1953 

BLACK   HAWK   STATE   PARK 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ONSORED       BY       THE       INDIAN       POW-WOW       COUNCIL 


INSIST  ON- 

Phone 
8-5671 


MILK 

PRODUCTS  CO. 


Convenient  'Flat-top'  Container 

Distributed  by 

PEERLESS  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1323  Second  Avenue,  Rock  Island 


ROCK  ISLAND 

home  of  the 

BEAR  MANUFACTURING  CO 

The  Greatest  Name  in  Automotive   Safety 
Test  and  Correction   Equipment 


More  than  100,000  JUVENILES 


enjoy  the 

advantages  of 

ROYAL  NEIGHBOR 

fraternal 

life  insurance 

adult  and  juvenile 
insurance  in  force 
$411,781,309 

admitted  assets 
$142,964,648 


ROYAL    NEIGHBORS 
OF    AMERICA 

SUPREME  OFFICE:  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 
POWER  PIPING 


MELVIN    McKA  V 
PLUMBERS       1 

Incorporated 


ENGINEERING 
SPRINKLER  EQUIPMENT 
WATER  MAINS 
MUNICIPAL  SEWERS 


TELEPHONE:  ROCK   ISLAND  8-3476 


517  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS  HISTORIC^- 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  founding  of  the  Indian  Pow-Wow  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Hauberg,  their  great  efforts  for  its  successful  continuation,  and  their 
continued  financial  support,  The  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council  dedicates  this  year's 
Fourteenth  Annual  Pow-Wow  and  future  Pow-Wows  to  John  H.  Hauberg  and  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  H.  Hauberg. 


History  of  the  Indian  Pow-Wow 


It  has  been  said  that  somewhere  in  the  Midwest  there  should 
be  a  memorial  to  the  first  Americans  who  had  lived,  loved  and 
died  here,  and  that  of  all  places  there  was  none  so  appropriate 
as  the  Black  Hawk  State  Park,  a  site  for  which  a  thousand 
Indians  had  given  up  their  lives  in  the  final  Indian  War  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory. 

To  accentuate  the  idea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hauberg,  in 
194J,  drove  over  to  the  Indian  settlement  at  Tama,  Iowa,  where 
arrangements  were  made  with  Willie  Poweshiek,  a  great- 
rrand-son  of  old  Chief  Poweshiek,  to  bring  thirty-five  of  his 
fellow  Indians  to  Black  Hawk  State  Park  for  the  Labor  Day 
week-end,  and  there  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremonial  and 
ritual  dances,  such  as  had  thrilled  thousands  of  their  own 
Sauk  and  Fox  people  in  the  days  gone  by.  Very  little  publicity 
had  been  given  but  it  was  astonishing  how  thousands  of  visit- 
ors swarmed  to  the  Park  to  see  the  performances.  An  elevated 
wooden  stage  was  erected  on  the  ball  diamond  immediately 
south  of  the  State  Police  headquarters,  a  number  of  park 
benches  being  assembled  as  reserved  seats,  with  the  public 
at  large  standing  and  seeing  all  without  charge.  The  affair 
was  so  well  received  that  it  was  repeated  in  1941,  at  the  same 
place  with  the  Labor  Day  week-end  again  being  chosen  as  the 
time. 

With  the  thought  of  a  better  location,  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
Park  Custodian,  and  Mr.  John  Hauberg  scouted  the  woods 
across  the  road  from  the  Inn  and  came  upon  a  natural  amphi- 
theater. It  was  cleared  of  brush  so  that  it  could  be  better  seen 
and  with  permanency  of  the  Pow-Wow  in  mind,  the  Division 
of  State  Parks  was  contacted  with  the  result  that  Mr.  George 
Williams,  Superintendent,  sent  two  men  from  his  office  to  in- 
spect the  site,  which  they  approved.  Mr.  Williams  then  advised 
that  the  State  had  no  money  for  construction  of  stage  or  seats 
but  that  the  park  staff  would  provide  the  necessary  labor  to 
clear  the  area. 

The  1942  Pow-Wow  was  held  at  the  usual  time,  over  the 
Labor  Day  week-end,  in  the  new  location,  again  using  the 
wooden  stage  with  park  benches  as  reserved  seats.  However, 
this  year  the  dances  were  put  on  by  the  Sauk  Indians  from 
Oklahoma,  headed  by  blood  descendants  of  the  old  war  chief, 
Black  Hawk,  namely  Mrs.  Mary  Mack,  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter, her  daughter,  Carol,  and  her  husband,  Edward  Mack. 

The  1943  Pow-Wow  program  included  Indians  from  both 
Tama  and  Oklahoma  and  a  "Corn  Program"  was  added  through 
the  efforts  of  director  Henry  Staack. 

In  1944  it  was  decided  that  after  having  entertained  approx- 
imately 40,000  people  the  Pow-Wow  should  become  a  corn- 
unity  affair  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  ceremonials  and  call  at- 
tention to  our  rich  historical  location.  Accordingly,  a  Board  of 
twenty-one  directors  was  selected  from  the  Quad-City  area  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Mr.  John  H.  Hauberg 
of  Rock  Island;  First  Vice  President,  Russell  P.  Neuwerk  of 
Moline;  Second  Vice  President,  John  H.  Bailey  of  Davenport; 
Secretary,  George  H.  McDonald  of  Rock  Island;  Treasurer, 
Ray  W.  Osterman  of  Rock  Island.  The  1944,  1945,  and  1946 
Pow-Wows  were  held,  being  well  attended.  In  November 
1946,  the  State  of  Illinois,  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials 
submitted  drawings  and  plans  for  the  present  amphitheater. 
Work  was  started  shortly  and  the  partly  completed  amphi- 
theater was  used  for  the  1947  Pow-Wow. 


During  the  summer  of  1948  work  was  continued  on  the 
amphitheater  with  the  result  that  the  1948  Pow-Wow  saw  the 
dedication  of  the  amphitheater  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  by  Walter  A.  Rosenfield,  Director  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings  of  Illinois.  The  Indian  dancers,  the  public  and 
the  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council  were  very  enthusiastic. 

New  facilities  include  a  permanent  grass  mound  stage, 
virgin  forest  as  a  background,  seating  for  5,000  people,  neces- 
sary lighting  for  night  performances,  including  colored  flood 
and  spot  lights,  dressing  rooms  under  the  stage,  a  stockade  type 
fence,  etc.  The  1948  Pow-Wow  employed  80  Indians,  half 
Sauk  and  half  Fox,  with  a  total  paid  admission  of  8,745. 

The  1949  Pow-Wow,  which  was  the  Tenth  Annual,  saw 
the  addition  of  a  printed  program,  which  listed  the  dances  and 
gave  a  short  explanation  of  each.  The  dances,  as  performed  by 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  this  year,  were  more  varied  with  no 
repetitions.    Over  8,000  people  were  again  entertained. 

The  1950-51-52  Pow-Wows  saw  the  Indians  encamped  in  a 
typical  Indian  village  under  the  supervision  of  Director  Roscoe 
Slack,  here  their  wick-i-ups  could  be  viewed  by  the  general 
public.  Preparation  of  meals  over  open  fires  was  also  demon- 
strated. In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  amateur  pho- 
tographers, the  Indians  appeared  on  stage  Sunday  afternoon 
thirty  minutes  before  show  time  and  gladly  posed  as  requested. 


3fn  jftlemortam 

EDWARD  L.  STRATE 

Born  February   18,   1888 
Died  May  27,   1953 
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THE  INDIAN  POW-WOW  COUNCIL 

wishes  to  extend 
thanks  to 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 

DIVISION   OF  PARKS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Springfield,  Illinois 

for  their  efforts  and  interest  in  our  annual  Pow-Wows 
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MODERN    WOODMEN    OF    AMERICA 


Assets  Exceed 
$175,000,000 


Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance 

for  the  Entire  Family 

with 

Polio  Benefits  at  No  Extra  Cost 

IN  OUR  71st  YEAR 


HOME  OFFICE: 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


More   than 

5775,000,000 

Paid  in  Benefits 


For  OUTSTANDING  CASEMENT  UNITS 


See  The  NEW 

ROCK  ISLAND 

Thermopane  Glazed 

CASEMENT    UNITS 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SIZES  AND  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY 
HOME. 

•  Completely  assembled. 

•  Finest  hardware. 

•  Completely  weatherstripped. 


NO 

STORM 

SASH 

REQUIRED 


BEFORE  BUILDING  OR  REMODELING,  ASK  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

RIMCO  HIGH  QUALITY  MILLWORK. 

ROCK  ISLAND  MILLWORK  COMPANY 


"SERVING  SINCE    1859" 


Rock  Island 


Illinois 


QUAD    CITY    ENGINEERING    CO. 

Incorporated 
DESIGNERS  and  BUILDERS  of 

Tools,  Dies,  Jigs,  Fixtures  and  Special  Machinery 

1101   Twelfth  Avenue 

ROCK  ISLAND,   ILLINOIS 


Dial  6-7785 


NEUWERK     AGENCY 

Our  25th  Year 
INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Our  Personal  Service  Is   Your  Protection 

Phone:  Moline  4-2571 

1418  Fifth  Avenue,  Moline,  Illinois 

Russel  P.  Neuwerk  Marshall  H.  Neuwerk 


DODEN'S  DRUG  STORES,  INC. 

—PRESCRIPTIONS— 

Three   Stores 

Eighteenth  Avenue   and  Eleventh  Street 

Twenty-ninth  Avenue,  and  Eleventh  Street 

Seventh  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 


PROGRAM 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  INDIAN  POW-WOW 


PART  ONE 

FRIENDSHIP  DANCE   ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  dance  is  performed  by  the  Indians  as  an  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  goodwill  to  their  guests. 

SHAWNEE  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

Whenever  a  gathering  of  groups  of  Indians  took  place,  each  group 
performed  their  own  special  dance,  this  dance  being  performed  by 
the  Shawnee  Indians. 

FLUTE  SOLO  LUCILE  KAPAYOU 

This  is  a  typical  Indian  instrument  which  was  hand  made  by  Mrs. 
Kapayou.  It  is  made  of  red  cedar,  and  she  will  play  an  Indian  hove 
Song. 

BEAN  or  HARVEST  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  dance  is  held  to  praise  and  offer  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
the  abundance  of  food. 

SHIELD  DANCE FOX  BRAVES 

Performed  by  Chester  Davenport  and  Andrew  Davenport. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS  by  JOHN  MORGAN 


ELECTRIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

1528  Fourth  Avenue,  Rock  Island 
Wm.   J.  McNealy,  Owner 


SCHOCKER  PAPER  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 
WRAPPING  PAPER,  BAGS,  and  CORDAGE 

Phones:  6-6401   and  6-6402 

1918-1920  First   Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
ROCK   ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


CENTRAL  OIL  AND  GREASE 
COMPANY 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 


SCHEUERMAN  &  KEMPE,  Inc. 


Robert  P.  Gilloley 
President 


Harold  W.  Schroeder 
Secretary 


REALTORS  —  INSURANCE  —  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

1907  Second  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Dial  8-4593 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MIDWAY     OIL     CO.,     Inc 

Rock  Island,   Illinois 


WALKER     &     WALKER 

REALTORS  and  INSURORS 

612  Safety  Building 

Phone:  6-6475 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 


PREMIUM  AND  GREEN  MARKED  COAL 

EQUATOR  COAL  CO.  INC. 

PHONES:    6-4417  &  6-4418 
114  Thirteenth  Street 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


PHONE:   8-6650 

WILSON     PLUMBING    SHOP 

1413  Eighteenth  Avenue 
Rock  Island,   Illinois 


FRANK  AND  CHARLES  PUSHETONEQUA,  GRANDSONS  OF  CHIEF 
PUSHETONEQUA,  PERFORMING  THE  EAGLE  DANCE 


POPPLEWELL-POST  INC. 
Dodge  and  Plymouth 

Serving  the  Community  for  over  26  years 

4th  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
GUARANTEED  USED  CARS 


DOWNING'S 

GRADE  "A"  MILK  AND  ICE  CREAM 

Rock  Island,   Illinois 

PHONE:  6-4427 


Compliments  of 

C.    FRED    HARTMANN 

District  Agent 
UNION  AUTOMOBILE  INDEMNITY  ASS'N 

Bloomington,  Illinois 


LOHSE  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE 

430   Seventeenth  Street,  Rock  Island,   Illinois 

and 

Aledo,  Illinois 


THE  POW-WOW  INDIANS 


As  the  leaf-falling  moon  approaches,  the  throb  of  the  tom-tom  and 
the  chant  of  the  Indian  are  heard.  It's  pow-wow  time,  when  the  red 
men  convene  in  full  regalia  to  perform  tribal  dances.  The  annual 
Indian  pow-wow  in  Black  Hawk  State  Park  relives  for  the  Sauk  and 
Fcx  tribes  a  happy  era  when  their  ancestors  lived  here. 

Some  of  the  guests  of  the  Quad-City  Pow-Wow  Council  are  leading 
members  of  the  Sauk  reservation  of  Oklahoma.  Some  Indians  of  other 
tribes  also  come  every  Labor  Day  week-end  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monials. The  majority  of  the  hundred  or  more  Indians  who  camp  in 
the  park,  however,  are  from  the  Tama,  Iowa,  reservation. 

More  than  five  hundred  Foxes  and  other  Indians  live  there.  They 
own  3,800  acres  of  land,  although  only  ten  families  are  primarily 
farmers.  Five  hundred  acres  of  the  tribal  lands  are  leased  to  white 
farmers.  Most  of  the  Tama  Indians  earn  their  livings  by  working  in 
nearby  towns  and  cities. 

During  World  War  I  four  of  the  Tama  Indians  served  in  the  milit- 
ary forces  of  the  United  States.  During  World  War  II  fifty  of  them 
were  in  the  armed  forces,  and  at  present  forty-eight  young  men  of  the 
tribe  are  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps  and  air  forces. 

Formerly  15  clans  existed,  but  nine  have  died  out.  The  present  clans 
are  called  Bear,  Thunder,  Wolf,  Fox,  Eagle,  and  Fish.  The  whcle  com- 
munity is  governed  by  a  council  of  seven  men  elected  to  4-year  terms. 

To  preserve  the  tribal  dances,  the  Tama  Indians  elect  a  chief  dancer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  memorize  all  of  the  intricate  steps  and  movements 
of  an  extensive  repertoire.  His  duties  are  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
most  parents  start  their  children  dancing  at  an  early  age. 

Although  the  capital  was  the  present  Bkck  Hawk  State  park,  the 
two  tribes  had  villages  elsewhere  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.    The  Foxes  preferred  Iowa. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  four  surges  of  ti  e 
white  tide  had  blotted  cut  all  of  Iowa  for  the  red  man.  The  last  treaty, 
October  11,  1842,  transferred  to  the  United  States  all  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
land  left  in  Iowa.  Within  three  years,  the  agreement  said,  all  Sauk 
and  Fox  Indians  must  be  across  the  Missouri  river  into  what  is  now 
Kansas. 

Silendy  Keokuk  and  his  band  of  Sauk  took  up  the  march  to  the 
southwest.  Gradually  the  other  bands  of  Indians,  with  their  dogs  and 
horses,  trailed  slowly  across  the  prairie  to  the  Kansas  reservation  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  found  their  new  home  an  unsatisfactory  substi- 
tute for  flower-decked  and  grassy  Iowa. 

Before  long,  hunting  parties  trickled  back.  Squaws  and  children  fol- 
lowed. The  homesick  redmen  were  allowed  to  stay  and  sometimes  were 
helped  by  their  white  neighbors. 

One  day  three  Meskwaki  ( Fox )  Indians  walked  into  the  governor's 
office  in  the  old  stone  capital  at  Iowa  City.  The  chief  drew  from  be- 
neath his  blanket  a  bag  of  money,  placed  it  on  the  table  before  Governor 
James  W.  Grimes  and  said,  "Count   em." 

The  governor  said,  "Seven  hundred  and  fifty." 

The  chief  responded,  White  man  count  seven  fifty.  Indian  count 
seven  fifty." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money?" 

"Buy  land." 

"Why?" 

"White  man  buy  land,  white  man  business.  Indian  buy  land,  Indian 
business." 

The  Indians  had  discovered  a  surer  way  to  keep  land  than  to  fight 
for  it.  The  governor  consented  to  act  as  trustee  on  behalf  of  all  Mesk- 
waki then  in  Iowa  and  in  1857  they  secured  their  first  80  acres,  in  Tama 
county,  for  $1,000.  By  1866  a  census  showed  264  Indians  on  the 
eighty  acres.  Then  congress  agreed  to  allow  the  tribes'  annuities  to  be 
used  in  part  for  buying  more  land  and  eighty  more  acres  were  pur- 
chased. 

Since  then  the  Meskwaki  have  bought  more  land  frcm  time  to  time, 
until  now  they  own  3,820  acres  on  the  Lincoln  highway,  west  of  Tama, 
Iowa.  There  are  550  Indians  living  on  that  land,  which  they  occupy 
in  common  under  a  trusteeship  vested  in  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior. The  tract  usually  is  referred  to  as  the  Tama  Indian  reservation, 
though  it  is  net,  stirctly  speaking,  a  reservation.  The  Indians  themselves 
bought  the  land  from  private  owners. 


They  live  in  about  eighty  frame  houses  furnished  somewhat  like  those 
of  their  white  neighbors.  Except  at  pow-wow  time,  the  Indians  wear 
the  kind  of  clothing  worn  by  white  people  but  selected  and  modified 
to  suit  Indian  taste.    They  own  about  forty  automobiles. 

The  early  French  traders  called  them  "reynards."  The  English  fur 
traders,  translating  the  word,  nicknamed  them  "foxes."  But  their  de- 
scendants prefer  to  be  called  "Meskwaki,"  which  means  "people  of  the 
red  earth."   That  is  the  name  by  which  other  Indian  tribes  know  them. 

The  Meskwaki  have  not  had  a  happy  history.  They  first  lived  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  then  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  westward  during  the  Huron-Iroquois  wars  300  years 
ago.  After  wandering  for  several  years  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin, 
they  built  a  village  on  the  Wolf  River.  Because  they  were  destitute  of 
everything,  they  became  brutish.  1  he  few  traders  and  a  missionary 
who  visited  them  in  Wisconsin  found  them  antagonistic  to  all  white 
culture  and  religion. 

By  1680  the  Fox  Indians  were  living  on  the  Fox  River  near  Green 
Bay,  where  their  enmity  to  the  French  led  to  the  Fox-French  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1711,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Fox  nation,  with  their 
women  and  children  (in  all,  about  two  thousand)  appeared  before  the 
French  fort  at  Detroit  and  intrenched  themselves.  The  30  defenders  of 
the  fort  sent  for  their  Indian  allies,  the  Hurons  and  the  Ottawas. 

For  19  days  the  Foxes  besieged  the  fort  with  flaming  arrows,  but 
the  Foxes  were  themselves  being  besieged  by  Hurons  and  Ottawas.  Be- 
hind their  palisades  the  Foxes  were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Then 
on  a  dark,  stormy  night  the  fierce  Hurons  and  Ottawas  clambered  over 
the  palisades  with  dreadful  war  whoops — only  to  find  the  wily  Foxes 
gone. 

On  the  following  day  the  main  body  of  the  fugitives  was  overtaken. 
The  battle  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  merciless  in  the  history 
of  Indian  warfare.  The  few  Foxes  who  escaped  rejoined  their  tribesmen 
in  Wisconsin  and  frcm  there  began  a  skulking  warfare  at  every  ford 
and  passage  and  along  every  stream  used  as  a  highway.  For  many 
years  the  Fox  firebrands  savagely  attacked  every  white  person  and 
almost  all  other  Indian  tribes  until  all  hands  turned  against  them  and 
drove  them  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Sauk  (or  Sac)  Indians  also  were  a  quarrelsome  and  warlike 
tribe  and  had  been  driven  westward.  They  wandered  about,  scalping 
and  being  killed.  At  last  two  desperate  tribes  the  Sauks  and  the  Foxes, 
held  a  council  and  agreed  to  a  merger.  The  Foxes  abandoned  their 
villages  and  came  to  live  with  the  Sauks. 

The  French  called  the  Meskwaki  not  only  "foxes"  but  also  "dogs." 
Thus  the  site  of  one  of  their  villages  was  called  "Prairie  de  Chien." — 
that  is,  "dog  prairie."  Similarly,  the  Sauks  left  evidence  of  a  rather 
protracted  stay  at  Sauk-e-nong,  now  called  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Finding  themselves  attacked  from  all  sides,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  sent 
a  party  of  their  young  men  down  Rock  River  to  find  a  new  home.  They 
picked  the  present  Black  Hawk  State  Park  and  vicinity,  after  which 
all  descended  the  river,  drove  the  Kaskaskias  out  of  the  country,  and 
stayed  for  mere  than  a  hundred  years — until  the  white  man  drove  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes  across  the  Mississippi  in  1832. 

For  eighty-nine  years  the  Indian  office  has  tried  to  educate  the 
Meskwaki  in  white  man's  standards,  but  until  recently  the  Tama  Indians 
flatly  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school  voluntarily.  At 
one  time  the  Meskwaki  refused  to  accept  their  annual  payment  from 
the  government  believing  that  if  they  did  take  the  money,  the  govern- 
ment could  more  easily  compel  the  children  to  attend  school. 

Even  twenty-five  years  ago  the  resistance  to  education  remained 
strong,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  change.  All  the  families  now 
send  their  children  to  school  and  some  of  them  go  to  college.  The  older 
tribesmen  cling  to  the  cherished  tradition  of  the  past,  while  the  young- 
er generation  favors  progress. 

At  a  midnight  council  50  years  ago  the  old  Chief  Pushetonikwa  said 
to  an  Indian  agent,  "My  friend,  the  Meskwaki  are  friends  of  the  white 
people,  but  they  will  not  accept  your  school.  You  may  come  and  kill  us; 
we  will  not  give  you  our  children."  But  his  grandsons,  Frank  and 
Charles,  who  probably  will  do  their  famed  eagle  dance  at  the  Rock 
Island  Pow-Wow,  are  well  educated.  Charles  is  an  artist  who  won  a 
national  war  poster  contest.  He  was  commissioned  to  originate  and 
paint  the  design  used  on  bombers  in  the  Fifth  Bomber  command  in  the 
south  Pacific  during  the  late  war. 

(Reprinted  in  part  from  Town  Crier,  Rock  Island  Argus.) 


John  H.  Hauberg,  founder  and  president  of  Indian  Pow-Wow 
Council,  with  Tom  McClellan,   noted   Indian  dancer. 


R.    C.   BENSON 

Feed   —   Seed   —   Pet  Supplies 

213   Seventeenth  Street 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


FREELAND'S  SPORT  CENTER 

BACK  OF  AUGUSTANA  ON  THE  HILL 

Your  Favorite  Sporting  Goods  Store 
of  the  Quad  Cities. 


O^ 


'£?////f'?<J 


COMPLETE  PRINTING   SERVICE 


Phone:  Moline  4-2221 


310    Fifteenth    Street 


Moline,    Illinois 


AS  AMERICAN 
AS  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Clothes 

exclusively  in  Rock  Island    at 

"GORHAM'S" 

Second   Avenue  at  18th  Street,  Rock  Island 
Established   1905 

YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  BUYING  QUALITY 


THE     OLD     TOLL     GATE 
— Antiques — 

On  U.  S.  Route  67 

Between  Milan  and  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


GOOD    FELLOWS    CLUB 

DANCING  EVERY  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY 

329%   West  Second  Street 
Davenport,   Iowa 


PALMER     MOTOR     CO. 

234  First  Avenue  W.  Phone  Milan  7-1718 

"OK"  USED  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 

Howard  W.  Blakely Ralph  W.  Palmer 

CHEVROLET   SALES  and  SERVICE 


Established   1841 

HARRY     T.     KNOX 

MORTICIAN 

21st  Street  at  7th  Avenue  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Phone:  6-3375 


Serving  the  People  of  this  Community  for     01  Years 


81 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

"Our  Community's  Senior  Department  Store" 


Z)imock,Goul<l  &Co.     HENRY  R  SCHAEFFER  co 


'imOCK^UOH 

Established  1852 

LUMBER 
MILLWORK  -  PLYWOOD 

FOUR  YARDS 
MOLINE  EAST  MOLINE 

2203  Third  Avenue  1145  Fifteenth   Avenue 

Phone:   4-5641  Phone:  3-5263 


ROCK  ISLAND 

2405  Third  Avenue 
Phone:  8-5615 


BETTENDORF 

State  Street  Road 
Phone:  7-9141 


BLACKHAWK  AGGREGATES, 
INC. 

Ready-Mixed  Concrete 

Sand  —  Gravel  —  Cement 

Building  Material 

PHONE:  ROCK  ISLAND  6-2422 

Eleventh  Street   at  Fiftieth  Avenue 
Rock  Island 


^(Mt  in  FAVOR! 
'PiMt  in  FLAVOR! 


COTTAGE  CHEESE 

At  your  grocer's 


General  Contractors 


PHONE:  7-5221 

1326  West  Third  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


STRECKER    &     LEWIS 

PAINTS  and   WALL  PAPER 

Phone:  R.  I.  8-5014 

1609  Second  Avenue,  Rock   Island,  Illinois 


7faut&   Ifou 


the  advertisers  in  this  souvenir  program 
deserve  your  patronage. 

— The  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council 


'piMt  in  FAVOR! 
'PlMt  in  FLAVOR! 


HUNTER'S 

DEVELOPING       •       PRINTING       •       ENLARGING 
GREETING  CARDS     •     GIFT  WRAPPING 

"We  Put  The  Snap  In  Snapshots" 

1619  Second  Avenue 
ROCK  ISLAND 


Ambulance  Service 

Eighteenth   Street  at  Sixth  Avenue,  Rock  Island 
Phone:  6-5421 


ROCK  ISLAND  BRIDGE 
AND  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 

1603  MILL  STREET 
Rock   Island,  Illinois 


VOGT  PACKING  COMPANY 


1929  Ninth  Street 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


CJ)tef  JBlatk  J^atofe 

MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAK 
1767-1838 


Black  Hawk  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  this  portrait  of  him  was  painted 
by  James  Byrd  King.  Taken  from  the  McXenny  &  Hall  Collection  of  North 
American  Indians. 

Black  Hawk  stated  in  the  last  >ear  of  his  life,  "The  Rock  River  country 
was  beautiful.  I  loved  my  town,  my  corn  fields  and  the  home  of  my  people. 
I  fought  for  them." 

"This  Toner,  to  which  my  name  has  been  applied,  was  a  favorite  resort, 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  me  alone,  when  I  could  sit  and  smoke  my 
pipe  and  look  with  wonder  and  pleasure  at  the  grand  scenes  that  uere 
presented  by  the  sun's  rays,  even  across  the  mighty  water." 

— from  Black  Hawk's  Autobiography. 


WATCH    TOWER    INN    at    B 

REGULAR  DINNERS  SE 

DAILY  EXCE 
FOR  RESERVATION:  Cfi 


RUMPUS  ROOM 

LADIES'  LOUNGE 

and 

DINING  ROOM 

AVAILABLE 

for 

ALL  OCCASIONS 


E.  McGrat 

Ample  Parking     .     . 

Visit  the  HAUBERC 


INDIAN  POW-WOW  COUNCIL 

OFFICERS 

OHN  H.  HAUBERG,  Rock  Island President 

IUSSELL  P.  NEUWERK,  Moline First  Vice  President 

IOSCOE  W.  SLACK,  Davenport Second  Vice  President 

i.  LEE  SIEMON,  Rock  Island Secretary  and  Business  Mgr. 

IAY  W.  OSTERMAN.  Rock  Island Treasurer 


John  H.  Hauberg,  Rock  Island 

Herbert  E.  Wilson,  Rock  Island 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Rock  Island 

Ralph  W.  Palmer,  Milan 

Carl  A.  Waldmann,  Rock  Island 

Walter  A.  Rosenfield,  Rock  Island 

Melvin  McKay,  Rock  Island 

Roscoe  W.  Slack,  Davenport 

B.  M.  McKinzie,  Moline 

Ray  Dhuyvetter,  Rock  Island 

Raymond  R.  Walker,  Rock  Island 

George  H.  McDonald,  Rock  Island 

Lowell  S.  Miller,  Davenport 

E.  Lee  Siemon,  Rock  Island 

Leslie  C.  Johnson,  Rock  Island 

Wallace  H.  Koenig,  Rock  Island 

Russell  P.  Neuwerk,  Moline 

Ray  W.  Osterman,  Rock  Island 

Henry  F.  Staack,  Moline 

Henry  R.  Schaefer,  Davenport 


Program  compiled  by  E.  Lee  Siemon. 


\CK    HAWK    STATE    PARK 


ED:  12:00  to  8:00  P.M. 

MONDAY 

ROCK  ISLAND  8-4011 

[anager 

Open  Year  'Round 

INDIAN  MUSEUM 


CLUB  MEETINGS 
WEDDINGS 

ANNIVERSARIES 
BANQUETS 
REUNIONS 

CARD  PARTIES 


PHIL  ROSENE  STORES 

THE  LARGEST  MINIATURE  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
IN  THE  MIDWEST 

Moline  East  Moline 

•     EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC     • 


CONTEST  PHOTOS  MUST  BE  IN  BY  OCTOBER    15  IN 
ORDER  TO  BE  ELIGIBLE  TO  WIN  AN  ARGUS  C3  and  A4. 


ROCK  ISLAND  LUMBER  CO. 

*  •     * 

"Everything  for  Building" 

*  •      * 

Fifth  Avenue  at  Twenty-seventh  Street 
Rock  Island,   Illinois 


MEN'S  STYLE  CENTER   OF  THE  TRI-CITIES 


•  CLOTHING 

•  FURNISHINGS 

•  HATS 


On  18th  Street,  between  2nd  and  3rd  Ave.,  Rock  Island 


MOST  PEOPLE  ARE  LIKE  YOU ! 

Most  people  want  beauty,  comfort  and 
durability  in  their  new  homes.  If  you 
do,  too,  then  let  us  provide  the  kind  of 
materials  that  will  deliver  those  quali- 
ties for  you: 

CUPPLES  ALUMINUM  WINDOWS  •  INFRA 
ALUMINUM  INSULATION  •  FACE  BRICK 
READY-MIXED  CONCRETE    •    PLASTER  •  ETC. 

MOLINE  CONSUMERS  CO. 


■  J^u 


ON  THE  WAR  PATH' 


CENTRAL    ELECTRIC     CO 

AIR  CONDITIONING  ENGINEERS 
REFRIGERATION   CONTRACTORS 

Davenport,  Iowa 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


DOHRN  TRANSFER  CO. 


THE  CASSINI  MOSAIC  AND 
TILE  CO. 

33  Years  of  Superior   Workmanship 

MODERN  STYLE  IS  GENUINE  TILE 

Phone:  Rock  Island  8-4014 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  CO. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR   THE  OFFICE" 

217  Eighteenth   Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
Chas.  A.  Kinney,  Owner 

Phone:  6-3309 


Black  Hawk  State  Park 


Black  Hawk  State  Park,  named  after  the  great  Sauk  war 
chief  Black  Hawk,  is  located  in  one  of  the  largest  recreational 
areas  in  the  mid-west.  It  was  the  site  of  Sauk-e-nuk,  the  larg- 
est Indian  vill  ige  in  North  America.  The  park  consists  of  207 
acres.  It  is  at  the  south  end  of  Manitou  Ridge,  which  extends 
from  the  north  hank  of  Rock  River  to  what  is  now  12th  avenue 
in  the  city  of  Rock  Island.  Black  Hawk's  Watch  Tower  is 
1  on  a  promontory  approximately  1^0  feet  above  Rock 
River,  and  from  which  the  Indians  had  an  unlimited  and 
magnificent  view   of  the  Reck  River  valley. 

This  tern  ton  was  the  scene  of  the  westernmost  action  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  when  troops  under  tie  command  of 
Col  l«:lm  Montgomery  destroyed  the  Indian  village  in  July 
l_so.  Black  Hawk  refused  to  recognize  the  Treats  of  1804 
ceding  this  territory  to  the  United  States  and  elected  to  offer 
passive  resistance,  which  met  with  bloody  success  until    1832 


when  the  Indians  were  decisively  routed  and  Black  Hawk  made 
a  prisoner. 

This  action  brought  together  a  number  of  men  who  later 
were  to  beccme  important  figures  in  our  history.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  captain  in  the  Illinois  Militia  and  later  be- 
came the  great  Civil  War  president.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  and  later  became  the  president 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  Zachary 
Taylor  was  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  later  became 
the  12th  president  of  the  United  States.  General  Winfield 
Scott,  later  a  nominee  for  president  of  the  United  States,  took 
part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  conducted  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. He  became  commander-in-chief  of  U.  S.  armies  in 
18  il. 

This  site,  acquired  by  the  state  on  July  1,  1 9 2 ~ ,  is  unique 
in  that  ic  has  never  been  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
a  recreational  area. 


BLACK  HAWK'S  WATCH   TOWER 


THE  SCENES  OF  OUR  POW-WOWS 


"We  were  as  happy  as  the  buffalo  on  the  plains"  wrote 
Black  Hawk.  But  their  evil  day  was  coming.  In  December  of 
1828  the  trader  on  Rock  Island  —  George  Davenport,  wrote 
into  his  diary  "There  are  now  twelve  families  settled  on  the 
(Rock  Island)  rapids  and  the  following  spring  dawned  upon 
one  of  their  most  fateful  years,  for  the  so-called  treaty  at  St. 
Louis,  of  180  i,  provided  among  other  things  that  the  Indians 
could  stay  on  the  ceded  lands  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
ownership  of  the  government — that  when  taken  up  by  private 
individuals,  they  would  have  to  move  off.  That  day  had  at  least 
partially  come.  Off  moved  Principal  Chief  Wapello  of  the 
Foxes  with  all  his  people  who  for  a  century  had  been  living 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Rock  Island.  All  the  Sauk  Indians, 
too,  left  for  the  west — except  those  under  general  direction  of 
War  Chief  Black  Hawk  who  was  the  head  of  the  "British 
Band,"  and  who  still  held  his  British  father  by  the  hand. 
Through  1829,  and  the  year  1830,  Indian  and  white  men  lived 
in  the  same  community,  claiming  the  same  fields;  more  whites 
arriving  annually  to  occupy  the  former  great  Indian  villages 
and  fields. 

"In  the  spring  of  1831"  wrote  Judge  Spencer,  "They  came 
back  with  a  different  spirit."  Black  Hawk  was  determined  to 
end  the  impossible  situation,  and  gathered  at  his  village  about 
the  "Watch  Tower"  some  hundreds  of  allies  —  Kickapoos, 
Potawatomies  and  Winnebagoes  who  were  ready  to  assist  in 
driving  out  the  white  people.  Of  course,  petitions  were  sent  to 
Governor  Reynolds,  to  send  aid  and  drive  the  Indians  away, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  there  came  white  forces 
too  numerous  for  even  the  famous  war  chief  and  he  fled  with 
his  people  to  Iowa  while  the  Illinois  volunteers  burned  his 
village. 

So  great  a  fear  did  the  white  forces  put  into  the  soul  of  the 
red  leader,  that  when  summoned  by  Gen.  Gaines  to  come  to 
Fort  Armstrong  or  suffer  the  consequences,  he  came,  and  there 
signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  promised  never  again  to  cross  to 
Illinois  soil  except  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  was  heart-breaking  to  leave  the  scenes  of  their  childhood; 
their  ancestral  home;  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and,  when 
invited  by  the  Winnebago  Prophet,  Wa-bo-kie-shiek  to  come 
to  his  village  on  Rock  River  —  at  present  Prophetstown,  and 


there  live  and  grow  their  usual  agricultural  crops,  the  urge 
was  irresistable,  for  it  was  bolstered  with  the  assurance  of 
Neapope,  that  the  British  Father  would  aid  him,  if  necessary. 
Like  the  white  men  of  today,  Black  Hawk  reasoned  that  to  en- 
sure peace,  be  prepared  for  war,  in  addition  to  bringing  all  the 
women,  children  and  old  men  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
full  village  life,  he  had  "400  to  500  well  mounted  and  well 
armed"  warriors. 

Of  course,  as  always,  the  settlers  complained.  Black  Hawk's 
returning  was  an  outrageous,  illegal  invasion.  It  is  true,  the 
two  races  with  their  different  ways  of  making  a  living,  could 
not  live  near  each  other.  George  Davenport,  the  trader,  writing 
of  the  situation  in  1831  said:  "When  we  first  came  here  (1816) 
the  Indians  were  sober  and  industrious.  Today  they  are  drunk- 
en and  worthless."  Bootleggers  were  doubtless  the  Indian's 
worst  enemy.  The  Indian  gave  up  his  all  for  hard  liquor,  and, 
finding  the  game  supply  beyond  his  grasp,  stole  the  settler's 
hogs,  chickens,  and  anything  else  needed  for  his  children,  and 
the  white  man  complained  bitterly  and  called  for  protection. 

Again  the  soldiers — U.  S.  Regulars  and  Illinois  Volunteers, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  thousand  Missouri  volunteers,  and  those 
recruited  in  Indiana  and  Michigan,  for  it  was  feared  that  all 
the  tribes  from  here  northward  would  join  Black  Hawk,  and 
settlers  across  the  state  of  Michigan  and  all  the  way  to  and 
including  the  country  north  of  St.  Louis  were  fleeing  back  to 
more  civilized  areas,  many  never  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  military  arm  progressed  so  rapidly  both 
in  numbers  and  in  taking  to  the  field,  Wa-bo-kie-shiek  gave 
Black  Hawk  to  understand  that  he  could  harbor  his  people  no 
longer,  and  the  Sauk  chieftain  retorted  "Did  you  not  send  us 
the  wampum?"  Yes,  but — and  so  the  Sauk  band  proceeded  up 
Rock  River,  where  a  conference  was  held  with  —  as  they 
hoped — other  friends,  namely,  the  Potawatomies;  Chief  Shaw- 
bena.  Again  a  flat  rejection — the  last  straw!  But  if  the  Pota- 
watomie  declined  to  aid  in  a  fight,  would  they  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  them — the  Sauk — have  some  corn,  for  Black  Hawk's 
people  were  running  short  of  food.  "No,"  was  the  reply  "We 
cannot  spare  you  anything,"  and  Black  Hawk  turned  sadly 
away. 

(continued  on  following  page) 


SAUK  INDIANS  from  OKLAHOMA 


Black   Hawk's  Watch   Tower 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 

The  jig  was  up.  No  friends—  and  not  a  prospect  of  any — 
even  the  slightest  help  from  the  British,  and  the  country 
Swarming  with  thousands  of  white  soldiers  closing  on  them. 
That  began  to  he  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk.  He 
was  through.  He  was  whipped  without  raising  a  finger  in 
resistance.  He  saw  an  "army"  not  far  away  and  to  it  he  sent  a 
party  with  a  white  flag  to  say  that  he  would  return  peacefully 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Had  the  "army"  in  question  been  U.  S.  Regulars,  the  com- 
mander would  have  received  the  war  chief  in  a  conference; 
would  have  dealt  very  sternly  with  him;  would  presumably 
have  required  the  chief;  his  two  sons  and  other  leaders  to 
surrender  to  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  all 
the  rest — some  1500  more  or  less,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  bloodshed,  but  unfortunately,  the  "army"  this  time,  were 
of  raw  militia  over  which  the  commander  had  no  more  control 
than  over  the  wind  which  swept  the  prairies,  and  when  the 
white-flag  delegation  arrived  they  commenced  shooting  them — 
it  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  many  white  soldiers  were  drunk 
— then  seeing  other  Indians,  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
dashed  off  to  kill  more  Indians. 

The  shooting  war  had  begun.  This  first  attack,  began  by 
Illinois  Volunteers  was  on  May  14,  1832.  From  this  time  there 
were  murders,  massacres;  battles  to  the  death,  starvation — it 
has  been  estimated  that  150  whites  lost  their  lives,  and  not  less 
than  a  thousand  Indians  departed  to  their  traditional  happy 
hunting  grounds — all  of  it  ending  August  2  and  3  of  the  same 
year,  the  last  battle  being  fought  with  all  such  sentiments  as 


pity,  or  mercy,  of  consideration  for  women  and  children,  com- 
pletely absent. 

Now,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  soldiers  which  proved  more  dreadful  than  an 
Indian  war,  but  this  too,  abated  and  Gen.  Win  field  Scott,  after 
treating  with  the  Winnebagocs  for  their  remaining  Illinois 
lands,  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  who  were 
called  from  their  new  villages  in  Iowa,  and  "partly  on  the 
ground  of  conquest"  had  them  sign  a  treaty  on  September  21, 
1832,  which  ended  all  though  of  Illinois  occupancy  and  for 
the  first  time  opened  Iowa  territory  to  settlement.  Said  Scott 
in  his  communication  to  War  Department — "When  we  have 
finished  paying  the  Indians  for  this  tract — some  75  miles  deep, 
from  the  Mississippi — we  will  have  paid  them  S600,000.00,  but 
in  some  30  years  it  will  be  worth  seven  million  Dollars."  Of 
course,  the  lands  would  never  be  worth  so  much  money  except 
settlers  pour  barrels  of  sweat  into  them. 

We  still  refer  to  Indian  treaties  as  if  they  had  really  been 
made  in  all  fairness  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  the  "Ameri- 
can" pioneer  too  often  settled  where  he  pleased  regardless,  and 
if  the  natives  troubled  him  he  called  for  military  protection 
against  the  "savages,"  to  be  followed  in  not  too  long  a  time 
by  a  "treaty,"  which  called  for  removal  of  the  Indian. 

In  fact,  Rock  Island  County's  first  settlers  along  the  rapids 
of  the  Mississippi — north  of  the  Indian  boundary  line — were 
just  such  trespassers.  Those  lands  still  were  the  legal  holdings 
of  the  Potawatomie,  Chippewa  and  Ottaway  Indians.  A  strange 
creature  is  the  white  man.  He  drives  the  Indian  before  him; 
curses  him  for  fighting,  and  when  it's  over  honors  the  red 
leader — Black  Hawk,  for  standing  up  in  defense  of  what  he 
believed  was  his  right! 


THE  NATURAL  SETTING  OF  VIRGIN  FOREST  AND  GRASS  MOUND  STAGE   IN  THE   AMPHITHEA- 
TER AT  BLACK  HAWK  STATE  PARK. 


Compliments  of 

THE  SERVUS  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

Mfr's.  of  Rubber  and  Canvas  Rubber  Soled  Footwear 

Exclusive  manufacturers  of  Gene  Autry 
Rubber  Cowboy  Boots 


•      PROGRAM      • 
FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  INDIAN  POW-WOW 

PART  TWO 

GRIZZLY  BEAR  CLAW  DANCE EQUAL  NUMBER  OF  MEN  &  WOMEN 

This  is  a  ritual  dance  that  took  place  before  the  Bear  Hunt,  at  which 
time  a  leader  was  chosen  for  the  hunt. 

MESQUAKIE  DANCE  ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  is  the  dance  of  the  Mesquakies  as  performed  at  a  gathering  of 
Indian  groups. 

EAGLE  DANCE FOX  BRAVES 

A  ceremonial  dance  in  tribute  to  the  American  Eagle,  King  of  Birds, 
performed  by  Frank  and  Charles  Pushetonequa,  grandsons  of  Chief 
Pushetonequa  and  World  War  II  Veterans. 

BUFFALO  HEAD  DANCE    ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  dance  originated  with  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  being  a  ritual 
dance  that  took  place  before  the  Buffalo  Hunt,  at  which  time  a  leader 
of  the  hunt  was  chosen. 

PIPE  DANCE   FOX  BRAVE 

Performed  to  honor  the  distinguished  brave  and  warrior  for  heroism. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  JOHN  MORGAN 


AUGUSTANA  COLLEGE 

For  ninety-three  years  a  liberal  arts  college  of  distinction  in  Illinois. 
Located  in  Rock  Island  since  1875.  Its  doors  are  open  to  all 
academically  qualified  students,  regardless  of  their  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 


QUAD  -  CITIES' 
MOST  CENTRAL  BANKING  FACILITIES 


ROCK  ISLAND   BANK 
and   TRUST   COMPANY 

*     *     * 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF   ROCK   ISLAND 


Governor  William  G.  Stratton  wishes  to  use  this  space  to  congratulate  the  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council  on 
their  conscientious  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  basic  tribal  dances  of  the  American  Indian,  by  bringing  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  here  each  year,  and  that  the  State  is  proud  to  have  shared  in  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Redmen;  that  the  State  has  and  will  keep  pace  with  the  growing  annual  programs;  that  special 
credit  is  due  Mr.  John  H.  Hauberg  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hauberg  Indian  Museum. 


INDIANS  IN  ACTION  AT  BLACK  HAWK  STATE  PARK 


GIPPERT    MOTOR    SALES 

DUNAVIN  PRINTING  CO. 

Packard 

Eddie  Gippert                                      Bob  Gippert 

PHONE: 
ROCK  ISLAND  8-1623 

Rock  Island,   Illinois 

114   Nineteenth  Street 

Black  Hawk  War 


In  the  spring  of  1829,  the  Indians  were  notified  by  the  Fort  Arm- 
strong agent  that  the  government  wanted  to  market  these  lands,  re- 
questing the  Indians  to  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
Keokuk,  with  the  majority  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  complied,  but 
Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  of  the  British  Band  refused.  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  white  settlers  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Sac  village  at  Rock 
River.  Judge  Spencer  says  in  his  Reminiscenses,  "In  1831  came  a  new 
era  in  our  history.  The  Indians  returned  in  large  numbers,  perhaps  as 
many  as  in  1829,  and  with  quite  a  different  spirit  toward  the  whites. 
Black  Hawk  gave  the  settlers  to  understand  that  they  must  go  south 
of  Rock  River  or  above  Pleasant  Valley.  He  said  this  district  between 
the  rivers  should  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Indians,  giving  several 
reasons  why  they  could  not  afford  to  give  up  these  pleasant  hunting 
grounds.  Btack  Hawk  said  we  could  all  stay  this  season,  except  Jcshua 
Vandruff  and  Rinnah  Wells,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  their  village, 
and  had  a  large  stock  of  cattle  which  troubled  the  Indians.  Mr.  Van- 
druff convinced  Black  Hawk  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  him  to 
leave  on  so  short  a  notice,  as  he  was  a  poor  man  with  12  children. 
Black  Hawk  finally  consented  that  he  might  stay  another  season,  but 
Mr.  Wells  must  go.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  made  it 
necessary  for  the  settlers  to  look  about  and  see  what  they  cculd  do  for 
their  protection." 

The  settlers  immediately  sent  petitions  to  Governor  Reynolds,  who 
called  for  700  mounted  militia,  and  sent  word  to  General  Gaines  of 
Jefferson  Barracks  to  move  to  Fort  Armstrong  with  his  command,  the 
6th  regiment.  The  Governor's  call  was  answered  by  more  than  twice 
the  number  requested  and  they  were  speedily  organized  under  the 
command  of  Hon.  Jos.  Duncan,  immediately  starting  for  Rock  Island. 
On  June  7,  1831,  General  Gaines,  who  had  arrived  at  Fort  Armstrong, 
issued  an  order  to  the  Indians,  requesting  them  to  leave  Rock  River 
and  move  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  A  council  was  held  with 
General  Gaines,  officers,  citizens,  Keokuk  and  his  friendly  Indians. 
Black  Hawk  and  about  100  of  his  warriors,  nicely  dressed  and  painted 
drew  near.  When  they  were  about  300  feet  from  the  council  house,  they 
began  singing  in  a  loud  voice,  which  alarmed  Keokuk  and  his  party 
so  that  they  withdrew.  It  was  thought  from  their  singing  and  manner 
that  there  would  be  a  general  Massacre.  However,  no  violence  was  at- 
tempted. Black  Hawk  and  his  party  did  not  positively  refuse  to  leave 
the  Rock  River  area  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  General  Gaines  that  they 
would  fight  before  giving  up  their  village. 

On  June  25th,  Governor  Reynolds  and  General  Duncan  reached 
Rock  River  with  1600  mounted  volunteers.  The  following  day,  General 
Gaines  left  Fort  Armstrong  with  10  companies  of  U.  S.  infantry  and 
Captain  Pike's  company  of  Rock  River  Rangers,  proceeding  to  the 
Indian  Village  to  drive  off  the  Indians.  The  village  was  found  deserted, 
the  Indians  having  crossed  the  river  during  the  night.  Both  armies  then 
returned  to  Fort  Armstrong  happy  to  escape  bloodshed.  The  retreating 
Indians  were  summoned  to  Fort  Armstrong  to  surrender  their  lands  and 


make  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  did  somewhat  reluctantly.  The  treaty 
stipulated  a  lasting  peace  and  requested  the  British  Band  to  remove  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  not  to  return.  Having  been  driven  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  the  Indians  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  many  of 
them  dying  from  hunger,  having  left  their  cornfields  before  the  harvest. 
Their  starving  condition  and  the  indignities  suffered  from  the  whites, 
when  hunger  had  driven  them  across  the  river  during  the  night  to  plun- 
der a  few  ears  of  corn  from  their  own  deserted  cornfields,  exasperated 
the  animosity  of  Black  Hawk,  and  induced  him  to  violate  the  treaty  he 
had  signed.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1832  he  returned  with  his  band 
numbering  about  200  warriors  and  their  families,  ascending  Rock  River 
in  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  lost  land.  Brigadier  General 
Atkinson,  who  was  now  in  command  of  Fort  Armstrong,  sent  a  message 
to  Black  Hawk,  requesting  that  he  recross  the  Mississippi,  but  the  sullen 
old  chief  made  no  reply  and  continued  on  to  Prophetstown.  The  prepar- 
ations this  time,  to  meet  the  invasion  of  the  State  were  more  formidable 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  force  of  regulars  at  the  fort  being  insufficient 
to  meet  the  emergency,  General  Atkinson  applied  to  Governor  Reynolds 
for  assistance.  This  request  brought  about  2000  volunteers  who  were 
organized  into  four  regiments.  The  Governor  issued  orders  for  every 
county  in  the  State  to  levy  and  organize  at  least  5000  volunteers,  who 
should  be  ready  to  march  immediately.  There  were  many  skirmishes  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  main  battles  being  Stillman's  Run  May  13,  1832; 
PeRatonica  June  24;  Wisconsin  Heights  July  21;  and  Bad  Axe  which 
ended  the  war  August  2,  1832.  The  Indians  had  fled  before  their  pur- 
suers, crossing  the  Wisconsin  River,  descending  to  the  Mississippi  to 
the  location  of  the  last  battle,  where  they  were  confronted  with  a  gun- 
boat in  front  of  them  and  a  victorious  army  behind  them,  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  conquered  on  August  2.,  1832.  Black  Hawk  fled  but  later 
returned  and  gave  himself  up  to  General  J.  M.  Street  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Later,  he  was  taken  to  Washington,  as  a  prisoner,  after  which  he  was 
returned  to  Fort  Armstrong  and  released  being  admonished  to  follow 
the  council  of  Keokuk.  On  October  10,  1832,  he  left  Rock  Island  re- 
turning to  his  old  hunting  grounds  on  the  Skunk  River.  In  1837  he  ac- 
companied a  delegation  of  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  under  the  leadership 
of  Keokuk  to  Washington  and  other  eastern  cities.  In  the  spring  of 
1838  he  moved  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  3  miles 
below  Eldon,  where  with  his  beloved  wife  Ash-aw-e-qua  the  Singing 
Bird,  his  two  sons,  Nes-se-as-kuk  and  Na-som-see  and  his  daughter, 
Nam-e-qua,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  called  by  the 
Great  Sprit  on  October  3,  1838.  He  was  buried  near  his  home  where 
his  body  remained  until  some  time  in  July  1839  when  Ash-aw-e-qua 
found  the  grave  opened  and  the  body  stolen.  This  ghoulish  act  was 
later  traced  to  a  Dr.  Turner  The  bones  were  finally  recovered  and  on 
orders  of  Governor  Lucas  of  the  Iowa  Territory,  were  placed  among  the 
collections  of  the  Burlington  Geological  and  Historical  Society  at  Bur- 
lington where  they  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  build- 
ings in  1855. 
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NDIANS  DANCING  around  the  camp  fire  .  .  .  Indians  danc- 
ing in  the  sunlight  .  .  .  Indians  dancing  to  bring  favor  from 
the  Great  Spirit,  for  their  crops,  their  warriors,  and  their  way 
of  living. 

These  First  Americans  danced  for  any  occasion.  Dancing  is  a 
way  an    Indian  expresses  himself. 

The  people  of  America  today  have  many  ways  to  express 
themselves.    Some  dance,  others  sing,  and  most  of  us  work. 

The  men  working  at  Minneapolis-Moline  express  themselves 
through  the  Modern  Machinery  they  design  and  manufac- 
ture. This  expression  has  resulted  in  numerous  "Firsts"  in 
the  farm  equipment  industry. 

In  years  to  come,  Minneapolis-Moline's  Modern  Machinery 
will  continue  to  blaze  the  trail  for  modern  farming. 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  COMPANY 

Moline,  Illinois 


Hauberg  Indian  Museum 


The  historical  Indian  background  oi  Black  Hawk  State  Park 
warranted,  in  the  opinion  of  John  H.  Hauberg,  an  Indian  museum. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials,  agreed  to 
build  a  museum  if  someone  would  assume  the  responsibility  of 
acguiring  and  supplying  the  necessary  material  for  display  and 
exhibition.  Jim  Poweshiek  and  Sam  Slick  of  Tama,  Iowa,  Indians 
from  the  old  school,  came  here  to  build  a  wick-i-up  and  Indian 
summer  house  inside  the  newly  constructed  museum.  In  the  woods 
above  Port  Byron,  they  found  suitable  elm  trees  from  which  they 
stripped  the  bark.  Being  skilled  workmen,  Indian  style,  they  soon 
had  a  wick-i-up  and  Indian  summer  home  constructed,  of  bark  and 
poles,  inside  the  museum  These  are  the  finest  examples  of  Indian 
woodcraft  and  Indian  dwellings,  as  used  by  local  Indians,  that 
can  be  found  anywhere,  be  it  inside  or  outside  of  a  museum.   After 


several  months  of  construction  and  preparation,  the  Museum  was 
dedicated  or.  June  25,  1939.  Many  notables  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies among  them  being  thirteen  blood  descendants  of  Chief 
Black  Hawk,  the  oldest  being  Aunt  Ester  Wacole,  65,  a  grand- 
daughter and  the  youngest  being  Carol  Mack,  7,  a  great-great- 
great  granddaughter.  The  Hauberg  Museum  tells  a  complete  story 
of  Indian  life  after  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Paintings  arti- 
facts, and  implements  have  been  assembled  to  present  a  homo- 
genous, easily  understood  picture  of  Indian  life  during  the  era 
of  transition. 

The  museum  is  open  the  year  around  with  no  admission  charge. 
Sunday,  July  27,  3000  visitors  registered  with  18  states  represented. 

So  far  this  year  visitors  have  been  registered  from  all  48 
states  and  from   14  foreign  countries. 


0. 


nee  again,  a  spiral  of  blue  rises  from  the 
campfire  of  the  Sauk  and  the  Fox.  The  beat 
of  the  ceremonial  drum  awakens  the  countryside, 
and  the  great  hills  mimic  the  chant  of  the  tribal 
braves.  The  reds  and  yellows  of  the  dancing 
flames  play  on  the  wild-colored  feathers  and  furs 
of  dancing  men,  symbols  of  skill  and  prowess- 
handed  down  by  a  noble  ancestry. 

For,  to  the  American  Indian,  skill  was  ever 
the  measure  of  the  man.  To  ride,  to  hunt,  to 
fight— to  make  a  better  bow,  to  fashion  a  better 


canoe,  and  to  use  them  better  than  anyone  else, 
these  were  the  accomplishments  he  sought  to 
master.  And  these  are  the  accomplishments  that 
are  honored  in  the  gathering  of  his  descendants 
today. 

This  just  pride  in  a  noble  lineage  is  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  by  us  of  John  Deere.  We, 
too,  place  on  man's  skill  the  same  high  value, 
and  we  also  strive  constantly  to  excel  in  our  own 
pursuit— the  development  and  manufacture  of 
better  farm  equipment. 


JOHN    DEERE     •      MOLINE    •    ILLINOIS 
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INDIAN  PGW-WOW 


CEREMONIAL   DANCES   by   Members  of  SAUK  &  FOX  TRIBES 
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AUGUST  31  -  SEPTEMBER  1-2,  1957 

BLACK     HAWK     STATE     PARK 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


SPONSORED      BY      THE      INDIAN      POW-WOW      COUNCIL 


■A     klor.DrnCl    C ~ - «~ -,-. » I n~\ 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  founding  of  the  Indian  Pou-Woiv  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hauberg, 
their  great  efforts  for  its  successful  continuation,  and  their  continued  financial  support,  The  Indian 
Pou-Wow  Council  dedicates  this  year's  eighteenth  Annual  Pou-Wow  and  future  Pow-Wows  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hauherg 


Serving  the  People  of  this  Commnity  for 


1872 


85 


■mmiWf7m( 


Years 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

'Our  Community's  Senior  Department  Store" 


1957 


Governor  William  G.  Stratton  wishes  to  use  this  space  to  congratulate  the  Indian 
Pow-Wow  Council  on  their  conscientious  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  basic  tribal 
dances  of  the  American  Indian,  by  bringing  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  here 
each  year,  and  to  say  that  the  State  is  proud  to  have  shared  in  maintaining  the 
traditions  of  the  Indian.  Also  that  the  State  has  and  will  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  annual  programs. 


A.  F.  Lindoerfer                                    W.  H.  Heseman 
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History  of  the  Indian  Pow-Wow 


It  has  been  said  that  somewhere  in  the  Midwest  there  should 
be  a  memorial  to  the  first  Americans  who  had  lived,  loved  and 
died  here,  and  that  of  all  places  there  was  none  so  appropriate 
as  the  Black  Hawk  State  Park,  a  site  for  which  a  thousand 
Indians  had  given  up  their  lives  in  the  final  Indian  War  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory. 

To  accentuate  the  idea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hauberg,  in 
1940,  drove  over  to  the  Indian  settlement  at  Tama,  Iowa,  where 
arrangements  were  made  with  Willie  Poweshiek,  a  great- 
grand-son  of  the  old  Chief  Poweshiek,  to  bring  thirty-five  of 
his  fellow  Indians  to  Black  Hawk  State  Park  for  the  Labor  Day 
week-end,  and  there  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremonial  and 
ritual  dances,  such  as  had  thrilled  thousands  of  their  own 
Sauk  and  Fox  people  in  the  days  gone  by.  Very  little  publicity 
had  been  given  but  it  was  astonishing  how  thousands  of  visit- 
ers swarmed  to  the  Park  to  see  the  performances.  An  elevated 
wooden  stage  was  erected  on  the  ball  diamond  immediately 
south  of  the  State  Police  headquarters,  a  number  of  park 
benches  being  assembled  as  reserved  seats,  with  the  public 
at  large  standing  and  seeing  all  without  charge.  The  affair 
was  so  well  received  that  it  was  repeated  in  1941,  at  the  same 
place  with  the  Labor  Day  week-end  again  being  chosen  as  the 
time. 

With  the  thought  of  a  better  location,  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
Park  Custodian,  and  Mr.  John  Hauberg  scouted  the  woods 
across  the  road  from  the  Inn  and  came  upon  a  natural  amphi- 
theater. It  was  cleared  of  brush  so  that  it  could  be  better  seen 
and  with  permanency  of  the  Pow-Wow  in  mind,  the  Division 
of  State  Parks  was  contacted  with  the  result  that  Mr.  George 
Williams,  Superintendent,  sent  two  men  from  his  office  to  in- 
spect the  site,  which  they  approved.  Mr.  Williams  then  advised 
that  the  State  had  no  money  for  construction  of  stage  or  seats 
but  that  the  park  staff  would  provide  the  necessary  labor  to 
clear  the  area. 

The  1942  Pow-Wow  was  held  at  the  usual  time,  over  the 
Labor  Day  week-end,  in  the  new  location  again  using  the 
wooden  stage  with  park  benches  as  reserved  seats.  However, 
this  year  the  dances  were  put  on  by  the  Sauk  Indians  from 
Oklahoma,  headed  by  blood  descendants  of  the  old  war  chief, 
Black  Hawk,  namely  Mrs.  Mary  Mack,  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter, her  daughter,  Carol,  and  her  husband,  Edward  Mack. 

The  1943  Pow-Wow  program  included  Indians  from  both 
Tama  and  Oklahoma  and  a  "Corn  Program"  was  added  through 
the  efforts  of  Claire  V.  Golden,  Richard  Crabb  and  Henry  F. 
Staack. 

In  1944  it  was  decided  that  after  having  entertained  approx- 
imately 40,000  people  the  Pow-Wow  should  become  a  com- 
munity affair  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  ceremonials  and  call  at- 
tention to  our  rich  historical  location.  Accordingly,  a  Board  of 
twenty-one  directors  was  selected  from  the  Quad-City  area  who 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Mr.  John  H.  Hauberg 
of  Rock  Island;  First  Vice  President,  Russell  P.  Neuwerk  of 
Moline;  Second  Vice  President,  John  H.  Bailey  of  Davenport; 
Secretary,  George  H.  McDonald  of  Rock  Island;  Treasurer, 
Ray  W.  Osterman  of  Rock  Island.  A  non-profit  corporation 
was  formed  on  July  16,  1944,  and  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.    The  1944,  1945,  and  1946  Pow-Wows  were 


held,  being  well  attended.  In  November,  1946,  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials  submitted  drawings 
and  plans  for  the  present  amphitheater.  Work  was  started 
shortly  and  the  partly  completed  amphitheater  was  used  for 
the  1947  Pow-Wow. 

In  May  of  1948  it  was  decided  that  some  one  person  should 
have  complete  charge,  under  direction  of  the  Council,  in  handl- 
ing the  many  details  necessary  for  the  staging  of  the  Annual 
Pow-Wow.  The  office  of  Business  Manager  was  created  with 
E.  Lee  Siemon  appointed  to  the  office. 

During  the  summer  of  1948  work  was  continued  on  the 
amphitheater  with  the  result  that  the  1948  Pow-Wow  saw  the 
dedication  of  the  amphitheater  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  by  Waller  A.  Rosenfield,  Director  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings  of  Illinois.  The  Indian  dancers,  the  public  and 
the  Indian   Pow-Wow  Council   were   very   enthusiastic. 

New  facilities  include  a  permanent  grass  mound  stage, 
virgin  forest  as  a  background,  seating  for  5,000  people,  neces- 
sary lighting  for  night  performances,  including  colored  flood 
and  spot  lights,  dressing  rooms  under  the  stage,  a  stockade  type 
fence  around  the  stage,  etc.  The  1948  Pow-Wow  employed  80 
Indians,  half  Sauk  and  half  Fox,  with  a  total  paid  admission  of 
8,745. 

The  1949  Pow-Wow,  which  was  the  Tenth  Annual,  saw 
the  addition  of  a  printed  program,  which  listed  the  dances  and 
gave  a  short  explanation  of  each  along  with  historical  items  of 
interest  on  the  Indians  and  the  Park.  The  dances,  as  performed 
by  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  this  year,  were  more  varied  with 
no  repetitions.   Over  8,000  people   were    again    entertained. 

The  1950-51-52-53  Pow-Wows  saw  the  Indians  encamped  in  a 
typical  Indian  village  under  the  supervision  of  Director  Roscoe 
Slack,  here  their  wick-i-ups  could  be  viewed  by  the  general 
public.  Preparation  of  meals  over  open  fires  was  also  demon- 
strated. In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  amateur  pho- 
tographers, the  Indians  appeared  on  stage  Sunday  afternoon 
thirty  minutes  before  show  time  and  gladly  posed  as  requested. 

1953  saw  assistance  and  cooperation  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials  in  concreting  all  the  main 
aisles  of  the  amphitheatre.  All  Indians  desirous  of  selling 
Indian  Handicraft  during  the  Pow-Wow  were  required  to 
secure  a  "selling  permit"  from  the  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council 
and  which  is  prominently  displayed  on  their  table.  The  per- 
mit gives  the  Indian's  name,  in  English,  their  Indian  name, 
tribe,  clan,  etc. 

The  1954  Pow-Wow,  which  was  the  15th  annual,  was  a  spe- 
cial "Home  Coming"  event  for  the  Indians  and  representatives 
from  many  tribes  and  various  locations  were  present. 

In  keeping  with  a  promise  of  continued  cooperation,  the 
State  erected  a  permanent  stockade  type  fence  around  the 
amphitheatre,  which  was  completed  before  the  1955  Pow-Wow, 

In  readiness  for  the  1957  Pow-Wow  is  the  new  electrical 
installations,  which  furnishes  adequate  electrical  facilities  for 
the  entire  Pow-Wow  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  155,000  people  have  been  entertained 
by  the  Pow-Wows  to  date. 
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SAUK  INDIANS  from  OKLAHOMA 


ROCK  ISLAND  MILLWORK 

COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  DIVISION 

ROCK  ISLAND 
ILLINOIS 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 
IOWA 

WATERLOO 
IOWA 

QUAD    CITY    ENGINEERING    CO. 

Incorporated 
DESIGNERS  and  BUILDERS  of 

Tools,  Dies,  Jigs,  Fixtures  and  Special  Machinery 


1101  TWELFTH  AVENUE 


DIAL  6-7785 


ROCK  ISLAND.  ILLINOIS 


•     PROGRAM     • 

PART   ONE 

FRIENDSHIP  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

Performed  by  the  Indians  as  an  expression  of  Friendship  and 
goodwill  to  their  guests. 

SHAWNEE  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

Whenever  a  gathering  of  groups  of  Indians  took  place,  each 
group  performed  their  own  special  dance,  this  dance  being  per- 
formed by  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

HOOP  DANCE MESQUAKIE  YOUTH 

Performed  to  demonstrate  skill  and  provide  entertainment. 

BEAN  or  HARVEST  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

Bountiful  crops  are  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit,  this  dance 
being  held  to  offer  praise  and  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
the  abundance  of  food  for  the  coming  winter. 

MESQUAKIE  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

Performed  by  the  Mesquakie  Indians  whenever  a  gathering 
of  groups  of  Indians  took  place. 

Program  Announcements  by  JOHN  MORGAN 


Established   1868 

H.  H.  CLEAVELAND  AGENCY 

TELEPHONE:  R.I.  6-3319 

Third  Avenue  at  Eighteenth  Street 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


c?£ 


\or/e/  Wtitzfete 


COMPLETE  PRINTING  SERVICE 

Phone:  Moline  4-2221 

310  Fifteenth  Street  Moline.  Illinois 


C.  H.  LANGMAN  &  SON 

GENERAL  BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 
* 


PALMER    MOTOR    CO. 

234  First  Avenue  W.  Phone:  Milan  7-1718 

"OK"  USED  CARS  and  TRUCKS 

Howard  W.  Blakely  —  Ralph  W.  Palmer 

CHEVROLET  SALES  and  SERVICE 
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COMPLIMENTS     OF 


Downing' s  Dairy  Inc. 

Your  Home  Town  Dairy 


2268 -24th    STREET,    ROCK    ISLAND 


PHONE    6-4427 


'A  Complete  Line  of  Dairy  Products" 


MESOUAKIE  INDIAN  SINGERS 


LAWN  AND  GARDEN  CENTER 

500  Sixteenth  Street 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

* 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 
fD0HRN# 

DOHRN    TRANSFER    CO. 

ROCK  ISLAND  BRIDGE 
AND  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

* 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

• 

1630  MILL  STREET,  ROCK  ISLAND,   ILLINOIS 

DUNAVIN  PRINTING  CO. 

PHONE:  R.I.  8-1623 

* 
114  Nineteenth  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

PLUMBING 

HEATING 

VENTILATING 

"KX'eLVIN    McKA"\7" 
1Y1 PLUMBERS    X 

ENGINEERING 
SPARKLER  EQUIPMENT 
WATER  MAINS 

POWER  PIPING 

Incorporated 

• 

TELEPHONE:  ROCK  ISLAND  8-3476 

517  SEVENTH  STREET.  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

MUNICIPAL  SEWERS 

Rl/-i/-Lr     H«\a/I/     \A/nr    ^ou9'lt  ^or  *^e  possession  of  the  Park  and  the  very  lands  which  lie  before 
DluCK    fiaWK    War    one/s       es  from  the  vantage  point  0f  Black  Hawk's  Watch  Tower. 


eyes 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  the  Indians  were  notified  by  the  Fort  Arm- 
strong agent  that  the  government  wanted  to  market  these  lands,  re- 
questing the  Indians  to  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
Keokuk,  with  the  majority  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  complied,  but 
Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  of  the  British  Band  refused.  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  white  settlers  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Sac  village  at  Rock 
River.  Judge  Spencer  says  in  his  Reminiscenses,  "In  1831  came  a  new 
era  in  our  history.  The  Indians  returned  in  large  numbers,  perhaps  as 
many  as  in  1829,  and  with  quite  a  different  spirit  toward  the  whites. 
Black  Hawk  gave  the  settlers  to  understand  that  they  must  go  south 
of  Rock  River  or  above  Pleasant  Valley.  He  said  this  district  between 
the  rivers  should  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Indian,  giving  several 
reasons  why  they  could  not  afford  to  give  up  these  pleasant  hunting 
grounds.  Black  Hawk  said  we  could  all  stay  this  season,  except  Joshua 
Vandruff  and  Rinnah  Wells,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  their  village, 
and  had  a  large  stock  of  cattle  which  troubled  the  Indians.  Mr.  Van- 
druff convinced  Black  Hawk  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  him  to 
leave  on  so  short  a  notice,  as  he  was  a  poor  man  with  12  children. 
Black  Hawk  finally  consented  that  he  might  stay  another  season,  but 
Mr.  Wells  must  go.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  made  it 
necessary  for  the  settlers  to  look  about  and  see  what  they  could  do  for 
their  protection." 

The  settlers  immediately  sent  petitions  to  Governor  Reynolds,  who 
called  for  700  mounted  militia,  and  sent  word  to  General  Gaines  of 
Jefferson  Barracks  to  move  to  Fort  Armstrong  with  his  command,  the 
6th  regiment.  The  Governor's  call  was  answered  by  more  than  twice 
the  number  requested  and  they  were  speedily  organized  under  the 
command  of  Hon.  Jos.  Duncan,  immediately  starting  for  Rock  Island. 
On  June  7,  1831,  General  Gaines,  who  had  arrived  at  Fort  Armstrong, 
issued  an  order  to  the  Indians,  requesting  them  to  leave  Rock  River 
and  move  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  A  council  was  held  with 
General  Gaines,  officers,  citizens,  Keokuk  and  his  friendly  Indians. 
Black  Hawk  and  about  100  of  his  warriors,  nicely  dressed  and  painted 
drew  near.  When  they  were  about  300  feet  from  the  council  house,  they 
began  singing  in  a  loud  voice,  which  alarmed  Keokuk  and  his  party 
so  that  they  withdrew.  It  was  thought  from  their  singing  and  manner 
that  there  would  be  a  general  Massacre.  However,  no  violence  was  at- 
tempted. Black  Hawk  and  his  party  did  not  positively  refuse  to  leave 
the  Rock  River  area,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  General  Gaines  that  they 
would  fight  before  giving  up  their  village. 

On  June  25th,  Governor  Reynolds  and  General  Duncan  reached 
Rock  River  with  1,600  mounted  volunteers.  The  following  day,  General 
Gaines  left  Fort  Armstrong  with  10  companies  of  U.S.  infantry  and 
Captain  Pike's  company  of  Rock  River  Rangers,  proceeding  to  the 
Indian  Village  to  drive  off  the  Indians.  The  village  was  found  deserted, 
the  Indians  having  crossed  the  river  during  the  night.  Both  armies  then 
returned  to  Fort  Armstrong  happy  to  escape  bloodshed.  The  retreating 
Indians  were  summoned  to  Fort  Armstrong  to  surrender  their  lands  and 


ntage  poi 

make  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  did  somewhat  reluctantly.  The  treaty 
stipulated  a  lasting  peace  and  requested  the  British  Band  to  remove  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  not  to  return.  Having  been  driven  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  the  Indians  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  many  of 
them  dying  from  hunger,  having  left  their  cornfields  before  the  harvest. 
Their  starving  condition  and  the  indignities  suffered  from  the  whites, 
when  hunger  had  driven  them  across  the  river  during  the  night  to  plun- 
der a  few  ears  of  corn  from  their  own  deserted  cornfields,  exasperated 
the  animosity  of  Black  Hawk,  and  induced  him  to  violate  the  treaty  he 
had  signed.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1832  he  returned  with  his  band 
numbering  about  200  warriors  and  their  families,  ascending  Rock  River 
in  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  lost  land.  Brigadier  General 
Atkinson,  who  was  now  in  command  of  Fort  Armstrong,  sent  a  message 
to  Black  Hawk,  requesting  that  he  recross  the  Mississippi,  but  the  sullen 
old  chief  made  no  reply  and  continued  on  to  Prophetstown.  The  prepara- 
tions this  time,  to  meet  the  invasion  of  the  State  were  more  formidable 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  force  of  regulars  at  the  fort  being  insufficient 
to  meet  the  emergency,  General  Atkinson  applied  to  Governor  Reynolds 
for  assistance.  This  request  brought  about  2,000  volunteers  who  were 
organized  into  four  regiments.  The  Governor  issued  orders  for  every 
county  in  the  State  to  levy  and  organize  at  least  5,000  volunteers,  who 
should  be  ready  to  march  immediately.  There  were  many  skirmishes  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  main  bartles  being  Stillman's  Run  May  13, 
1832;  PeRatonica  June  24;  Wisconsin  Heights  July  21;  and  Bad  Axe 
which  ended  the  war  August  2,  1832.  The  Indians  had  fled  before  their 
pursuers,  crossing  the  Wisconsin  River,  descending  to  the  Mississippi  to 
the  location  of  the  last  battle,  where  they  were  confronted  with  a  gun- 
boat in  front  of  them  and  a  victorious  army  behind  them,  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  conquered  August  2,  1832.  Black  Hawk  fled  but  later 
returned  and  gave  himself  up  to  General  J.  M.  Street  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Later,  he  was  taken  to  Washington,  as  a  prisoner,  after  which  he  was 
returned  to  Fort  Armstrong  and  released  being  admonished  to  follow 
the  council  of  Keokuk.  On  October  10,  1832,  he  left  Rock  Island  re- 
turned to  his  old  hunting  grounds  on  the  Skunk  River.  In  1837  he  ac- 
companied a  delegation  of  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  under  the  leadership 
of  Keokuk  to  Washington  and  other  eastern  cities.  In  the  spring  of 
1838  he  moved  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  3  miles 
below  Eldon,  where  with  his  beloved  wife  Ash-aw-e-qua  the  Singing 
Bird,  his  two  sons,  Na-She-We-Skuk  and  Na-som-see  and  his  daughter, 
Nam-equa,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  called  by  the 
Great  Spirit  on  October  3,  1838.  He  was  buried  near  his  home  where 
his  body  remained  until  some  time  in  July,  1839  when  Ash-aw-e-qua 
found  the  grave  opened  and  the  body  stolen.  This  ghoulish  act  was 
later  traced  to  a  Dr.  Turner.  The  bones  were  finally  recovered  and  on 
orders  of  Governor  Lucas  of  the  Iowa  Territory,  were  placed  among  the 
collections  of  the  Burlington  Geological  and  Historical  Society  at  Bur- 
lington where  they  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  build- 
ings in   1855. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

E.     S.     METCALF 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

• 
COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MIDWAY    OIL    CO., 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

• 

Inc. 
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I.  I. 


COMPANY 


ROCK   ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


YOUNG  MESQUAKIE  DANCERS 


BENSON'S 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

* 
Seeds  —  Pet  Supplies  —  Feeds 

MID-CONTINENT  TERMINAL 
and  STORAGE,  INC. 

213  Seventeenth  Street                                     Rock  Island 

PHONE:  R.  I.  8-3134 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

THE  MASTERS  BUILDERS  COMPANY 

• 

E.  E.   LAMP   PLUMBERS 

Manufacturers  of  Concrete  Hardeners, 

619  Seventeenth  Street                       Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Waterproofings  and  Allied  Technical  Products 

• 

• 

PHONE:  8-3925 

Rock  Island,   Illinois 

Black  Hawk's  Watch  Tower — The  Scenes  of  Our  Pow-Wows 


"We  were  as  happy  as  the  buffalo  on  the  plains"  wrote 
Black  Hawk.  But  their  evil  day  was  coming.  In  December  of 
1828  the  trader  on  Rock  Island  —  George  Davenport,  wrote 
into  his  diary:  "There  are  now  twelve  families  settled  on  the 
(Rock  Island)  rapids  and  the  following  spring  dawned  upon 
one  of  their  most  fateful  years,  for  the  so-called  treaty  at  St. 
Louis,  of  1804,  provided  among  other  things  that  the  Indians 
could  stay  on  the  ceded  lands  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
ownership  of  the  government — that  when  taken  up  by  private 
individuals,  they  would  have  to  move  off.  That  day  had  at  least 
partially  come.  Off  moved  Principal  Chief  Wapello  of  the 
Foxes  with  all  his  people  who  for  a  century  had  been  living 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Rock  Island.  All  the  Sauk  Indians, 
too,  left  for  the  west  —  except  those  under  general  direction  of 
War  Chief  Black  Hawk  who  was  the  head  of  the  "British 
Band,"  and  who  still  held  his  British  father  by  the  hand. 
Through  1829,  and  the  year  1830,  Indian  and  white  men  lived 
in  the  same  community,  claiming  the  same  fields;  more  whites 
arriving  annually  to  occupy  the  former  great  Indian  villages 
and  fields." 

"In  the  spring  of  1831"  wrote  Judge  Spencer,  "They  came 
back  with  a  different  spirit."  Black  Hawk  was  determined  to 
end  the  impossible  situation,  and  gathered  at  his  village  about 
the  "Watch  Tower"  some  hundreds  of  allies  —  Kickapoos, 
Potawatomies  and  Winnebagoes  who  were  ready  to  assist  in 
driving  out  the  white  people.  Of  course,  petitions  were  sent  to 
Governor  Reynolds,  to  send  aid  and  drive  the  Indians  away, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  there  came  white  forces 
too  numerous  for  even  the  famous  chief  and  he  fled  with 
his  people  to  Iowa  while  the  Illinois  volunteers  burned  his 
village. 

So  great  a  fear  did  the  white  forces  put  into  the  soul  of  the 
Indian  leader,  that  when  summoned  by  Gen.  Gaines  to  come  to 
Fort  Armstrong  or  suffer  the  consequences,  he  came,  and  there 
signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  promised  never  again  to  cross  to 
Illinois  soil  except  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  was  heart-breaking  to  leave  the  scenes  of  their  childhood; 
their  ancestral  home;  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and,  when 
invited  by  the  Winnebago  Prophet,  Wa-bo-kie-shiek  to  come 
to  his  village  on  Rock  River  —  at  present  Prophetstown,  and 
there  live  and  grow  their  usual  agricultural  crops,  the  urge 
was  irresistable,  for  it  was  bolstered,  with  the  assurance  of 
Neapope,  that  the  British  Father  would  aid  him,  if  necessary. 
Like  the  white  men  of  today,  Black  Hawk  reasoned  that  to  en- 
sure peace,  be  prepared  for  war,  in  addition  to  bringing  all  the 
women,  children  and  old  men  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
full  village  life,  he  had  "400  to  500  well  mounted  and  well 
armed"  warriors. 

Of  course,  as  always,  the  settlers  complained,  Black  Hawk's 
returning  was  an  outrageous,  illegal  invasion.  It  is  true,  the 
two  races  with  their  different  ways  of  making  a  living,  could 
not  live  near  each  other.  George  Davenport,  the  trader,  writing 
of  the  situation  in  1831  said:  "When  we  first  came  here  ( 1816) 
the  Indians  were  sober  and  industrious.  Today  they  are  drunk- 
en and  worthless."  Bootleggers  were  doubtless  the  Indian's 
worst  enemy.  The  Indian  gave  up  his  all  for  hard  liquor,  and, 
finding  the  game  supply  beyond  his  grasp,  stole  the  settler's 
hogs,  chickens,  and  anything  else  needed  for  his  children,  and 
the  white  man  complained  bitterly  and  called  for  protection. 

Again  the  soldiers — U.  S.  Regulars  and  Illinois  Volunteers, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  thousand  Missouri  volunteers,  and  those 
recruited  in  Indiana  and  Michigan,  for  it  was  feared  that  all 
the  tribes  from  here  northward  would  join  Black  Hawk,  and 
settlers  across  the  state  of  Michigan  and  all  the  way  to  and 
including  the  country  north  of  St.  Louis  were  fleeing  back  to 
more  civilized  areas,   many   never   to  return. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  military  arm  progressed  so  rapidly  both 
in  numbers  and  in  taking  to  the  field,  Wa-bo-kie-shiek  gave 


Black  Hawk  to  understand  that  he  could  harbor  his  people  no 
longer,  and  the  Sauk  chieftain  retorted  "Did  you  not  send  us 
the  wampum?"  Yes,  but — and  so  the  Sauk  band  proceeded  up 
Rock  River,  where  a  conference  was  held  with  —  as  they 
hoped — other  friends,  namely,  the  Potawatomies;  Chief  Shaw- 
bena.  Again  a  flat  rejection — the  last  straw!  But  if  the  Pota- 
watomie  declined  to  aid  in  a  fight,  would  they  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  them — the  Sauk — have  some  corn,  for  Black  Hawk's 
people  were  running  short  of  food.  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "We 
cannot  spare  you  anything,"  and  Black  Hawk  turned  sadly 
away. 

The  jig  was  up.  No  friends — and  not  a  prospect  of  any — not 
even  the  slightest  help  from  the  British,  and  the  country 
swarming  with  thousands  of  white  soldiers  closing  in  on  them. 
That  began  to  be  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk.  He 
was  through.  He  was  whipped  without  raising  a  finger  in 
resistance.  He  saw  an  "army"  not  far  away  and  to  it  he  sent  a 
party  with  a  white  flag  to  say  he  would  return  peacefully  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Had  the  "army"  in  question  been  U.  S.  Regulars,  the  com- 
mander would  have  received  the  war  chief  in  a  conference; 
would  have  dealt  very  sternly  with  him;  would  presumably 
have  required  the  chief;  his  two  sons  and  other  leaders  to 
surrender  to  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  all 
the  rest — some  1,500  more  or  less,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  bloodshed,  but  unfortunately,  the  "army"  this  time,  were 
of  raw  militia  over  which  the  commander  had  no  more  control 
than  over  the  wind  which  swept  the  prairie,  and  when  the 
white  flag  delegation  arrived  they  commenced  shooting  them 
— it  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  many  white  soldiers  were 
drunk — then  seeing  other  Indians,  they  mounted  their  horses 
and  dashed  off  to  kill  more  Indians. 

The  shooting  war  had  begun.  This  first  attack  began  by 
Illinois  Volunteers  was  on  May  14,  1832.  From  this  time  there 
were  murders,  massacres;  battles  to  the  death,  starvation  —  it 
has  been  estimated  that  150  whites  lost  their  lives,  and  not  less 
than  a  thousand  Indians  departed  to  their  traditional  happy 
hunting  grounds — all  of  it  ending  August  2  and  3  of  the  same 
year,  the  last  battle  being  fought  with  all  such  sentiments  as 
pity,  or  mercy,  of  consideration  for  women  and  children,  com- 
pletely absent. 

Now,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  soldiers  which  proved  more  dreadful  than  an 
Indian  war,  but  this  too,  abated  and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  after 
treating  with  the  Winnebagoes  for  their  remaining  Illinois 
lands,  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  who  were 
called  from  their  new  villages  in  Iowa,  and  "partly  on  the 
ground  of  conquest"  had  them  sign  a  treaty  on  September  21, 
1832,  which  ended  all  thought  of  Illinois  occupancy  and  for 
the  first  time  opened  Iowa  territory  to  settlement.  Said  Scott 
in  his  communication  to  War  Department — "When  we  have 
finished  paying  the  Indians  for  this  tract — some  75  miles  deep, 
from  the  Mississippi — we  will  have  paid  them  $6,000,000.00, 
but  in  some  30  years  it  will  be  worth  seven  million  dollars."  Of 
course  the  lands  would  never  be  worth  so  much  money  except 
settlers  pour  barrels  of  sweat  into  them. 

We  still  refer  to  Indian  treaties  as  if  they  had  really  been 
made  in  all  fairness  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  the  "Ameri- 
can" pioneer  too  often  settled  where  he  pleased  regardless,  and 
if  the  natives  troubled  him  he  called  for  military  protection 
against  the  "savages,"  to  be  followed  in  not  too  long  a  time 
by  a  "treaty,"  which  called  for  removal  of  the  Indian. 

In  fact,  Rock  Island  County's  first  settlers  along  the  rapids 
of  the  Mississippi — north  of  the  Indian  boundary  line — were 
just  such  trespassers.  Those  lands  still  were  the  legal  holdings 
of  the  Potawatomie,  Chippewa  and  Ottaway  Indians.  A  strange 
creature  is  the  white  man.  He  drives  the  Indian  before  him; 
curses  him  for  fighting,  and  when  it's  over  honors  the  red 
leader — Black  Hawk,  for  standing  up  in  defense  of  what  he 
believed  was  his  right! 
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ROCK  ISLAND  LUMBER  CO. 

Everything  for  Building 

• 

Fiith  Avenue  at  Twenty-seventh   Street 
Rock  Island,   Illinois 


SWORDS-MORTON-VENEER 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

Domestic  Face  Veneers 
and  Lumber 

37th  Avenue  at  7th  Street  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

PHONE:  8-4515 


Eighteenth  Street  at  Sixth  Avenue,  Rock  Island 


Phone:  6-5421 
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GOOD  anytime  .  .  . 
GOOD  everytime  .  .  . 


IOWANA    FARMS    CO 

Bettendori  Iowa 


Cijtef  Blatk  5?atofc 

MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAK 
1767-  1838 


v 
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Black  Hawk  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  this  portrait  of  him  was  painted 
by  James  Byrd  King.  Taken  from  the  McKenny  &  Hall  Collection  of  North 
Amercan  Indians. 

Black  Hawk  stated  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  "The  Rock  River  Country 
was  beautiful.  I  loved  my  town,  my  corn  fields  and  the  home  of  my 
people.    I  fought  for  them." 

"This  Tower,  to  which  my  name  has  been  applied  was  a  favorite  resort, 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  me  alone,  when  I  could  sit  and  smoke  my 
pipe  and  look  with  wonder  and  pleasure  at  the  grand  scenes  that  were 
presented   by   the   sun's    rays,   even    across   the    mighty    water." 

— from  Black  Hawk's  Autobiography. 


BEFORE  and  AFT: 

WATCH  TOWER  INN  at 

RELAX  IN  OUR  RUMPUS  R< 
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LUNCHES  85c  up 

Try  Our  Chicker 

FOR  RESERVATIONS 

E.  McG 


CLUB  MEETINGS 

WEDDINGS 
ANNIVERSARIES 
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INDIAN  POW-WOW  COUNCIL 
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THE  POW-WOW  INDIANS 


As  the  leaf-falling  moon  approaches,  the  throb  of  the  tom-tom  and 
the  chant  o!  the  Indian  arc  heard.  It's  pow-wow  time,  when  the  red 
nun  assemble  in  full  regalia  to  perform  tribal  dances.  The  annual 
Indian  powwow  in  Black  Hawk  State  Park  relives  for  the  Sauk  and 
FOX  tribes  .1   lupp\    era  when   their  ancestors   lived   here. 

Some  of  the  guests  of  the  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council  are  leading 
members  of  the  Sauk  Reservation  in  Oklahoma.  Some  Indians  of  other 
tribes  also  come  every  Labor  Day  week-end  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  majority  of  the  hundred  or  more  Indians  who  camp  in 
the    park,   however,   are   from   the   old    Tama,   Iowa,    reservation. 

More  than  500  Foxes  and  other  Indians  live  at  Tama.  They  own 
over  3,800  acres  of  land,  although  only  10  families  are  primarily 
farmers  500  acres  of  tribal  lands  are  leased  to  white  farmers.  Most 
of  the  Tama  Indians  earn  their  living  by  working  in  nearby  towns  and 
cities. 

These  red  men  from  Tama  and  Oklahoma  have  had  a  varied  and 
colorful  history.  Before  the  white  men  first  landed  in  America,  the 
Mesquakie  ( Fox )  and  Sauk  ( Sac )  tribes  were  living  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  For  some  reason  they  began  to  drift  westward,  moving 
as  separate  tribes.  Both  wandered  for  some  years  in  the  forests  of 
Wisconsin. 

By  1680  the  Fox  Indians  were  living  on  the  Fox  River,  near  Green 
Bay,  where  their  belligerence  brought  on  war  with  the  French  settlers. 
In  the  spring  of  1711,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Fox  nation,  with  their 
women  and  children  (in  all  about  200),  appeared  before  the  French 
fort  at  Detroit  and  entrenched  themselves.  The  30  defenders  of  the  fort 
sent  for  their  Indian  allies,  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas. 

For  19  days  the  Foxes  besieged  the  fort  with  flaming  arrows,  but 
the  Foxes  were  themselves  being  besieged  by  Hurons  and  Ottawas.  Be- 
hind their  palisades  the  Foxes  were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Then 
one  stormy  night  the  fierce  Hurons  and  Ottawas  clambered  over  the 
palisades  with  dreadful  war  whoops — only  to  find  the  crafty  Foxes 
gone.  The  following  day  the  main  body  of  the  fugitives  was  over- 
taken. The  battle  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  merciless  in  the 
history  of  Indian  warfare.  The  few  Foxes  who  escaped  rejoined  their 
tribesmen  in  Wisconsin. 

At  length  the  Foxes  agreed  to  a  merger  with  the  Sauk,  an  equally 
warlike  tribe;  and  the  united  nation  prowled  the  Wisconsin  forests, 
attacking  both  white  settlers  and  other  Indian  tribes.  Eventually,  find- 
ing themselves  in  turn  attacked  from  all  sides,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes 
sent  a  party  of  their  young  men  down  Rock  River  to  find  a  new  home. 
They  picked  the  present  Black  Hawk  State  Park  and  vicinity.  So,  the 
two  tribes  descended  the  river,  drove  the  Kaskaskias  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  stayed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years — until  the  white  men 
drove  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  across  the  Misssisippi  into  Iowa,  in  1832. 

Ten  years  the  Sauk  and  Fox  lived  peacefully  in  Iowa.  Then,  under 
pressure  from  the  wave  of  white  emigration  ever  pushing  westward, 
to  leave  Iowa  and  travel  to  Kansas,  where  new  lands  and  government 
allotments  awaited  them. 

But  the  tide  of  white  settlement  soon  again  began  to  press  upon 
them.  In  1868  the  body  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  nation  were  finally  re- 
moved to  their  preesent  home  in  Indian  Territory  (now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma). 

Meanwhile,  however,  hunting  parties  from  Kansas  had  begun  to 
trickle  back  to  their  beloved  Iowa.  Squaws  and  children  followed.  The 
homesick  redmen  were  allowed  to  stay,  and  sometimes  were  aided  by 
their  white  neighbors. 

One  day  three  Mesquakie  (Fox)  Indians  walked  into  the  governor's 
office  in  the  old  stone  capitol  at  Iowa  City.  The  Chief  drew  from  be- 
neath his  blanket  a  bag  of  money,  placed  it  on  the  table  before  Gover- 
nor Grimes  and  said,  "Count  em."  The  governor  said,  "Seven  hundred 
and  fifty."  The  Chief  replied.  "White  man  count  seven-fifty.  Indian 
count  seven-fifty."    "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money?"  "Buy 


land."    "Why'       "White   man   buy    land,   white  man    business.     Indian 
buy  land,  Indian  business." 

The  Indians  had  discovered  a  surer  way  to  keep  land  than  to  fight 
for  it.  The  governor  agreed  to  act  as  trustee  for  half  of  all  Mesquakie 
then  in  Iowa;  and  in  I H *> ""  they  secured  their  first  80  acres  in  Tama 
County,  for  S 1 ,000.  By  1866  a  census  showed  264  Indians  on  these 
80  acres.  Then  Congress  consented  to  allow  the  tribes  annuities,  to  be 
used  in  part  tor  buying  more  land.  Soon  80  more  acres  were  pur- 
chased. 

Since  then,  the  Mesquakie  have  bought  more  land  from  time  to 
time,  until  now  they  own  3,820  acres  on  the  old  Lincoln  highway,  west 
of  Tama.  There  are  550  Indians  now  living  on  that  land,  which  they 
occupy  in  common  under  a  trusteeship  vested  in  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  tract  usually  is  referred  to  as  the  Tama  Indian  reserva- 
tion, but  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  reservation  The  Indians  them- 
selves, as  we  have  seen,  bought  the  land  from  private  owners.  Former- 
ly 15  clans  existed  among  the  tribes,  but  9  have  died  out.  The  present 
clans  are  called  Bear,  Thunder,  Wolf,  Fox,  Eagle  and  Fish.  The  whole- 
community  s  governed  by  a  council  of  seven  men  elected  to  4-year 
terms.  These  Tama  Indians  live  in  about  80  frame  houses  furnished 
somewhat  like  these  of  their  white  neighbors.  Except  at  pow-wow 
time,  the  Indians  wear  the  kind  of  clothing  worn  by  white  people,  but 
modified  to  suit  Indian  taste.    They  own  about  70  automobiles. 

During  World  War  I  four  of  the  Tama  Indians  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  During  World  War  II,  39  were  in  our 
armed  forces,  and  11  served  in  Korea.  At  present,  16  young  men  of 
the  tribe  are  serving  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps  or  air  force. 

All  the  families  at  Tama  now  send  their  children  to  school.  Some  of 
the  young  people  go  to  college. 

During  the  century  or  so  that  these  "Tama  Indians"  have  resided  in 
Iowa,  they  have  thus  adopted  the  white  man's  ways,  but  they  have  also 
tried  to  keep  alive  the  ancient  customs  and  ceremonies  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  was  because  of  this  interest  in  their  colorful  past  that,  back 
in  August  of  1913,  they  began  to  hold  an  annual  pow-wow,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tama.  Through  these  ceremonies  they  have  given 
many  visitors  an  insight  into  their  native  arts,  ceremonies,  dances,  songs 
costumes,  and  music;  the  pow-wow  also  has  been  a  chance  to  relive  the 
days  of  a  happy,  bygone  era.  And  these  celebrations  help  to  recall  to 
mind  the  tribal  heroes  of  the  past. 

Best  known  of  these  heroes  was  Black  Hawk,  whose  name  is  pre- 
served in  many  places  on  the  map — towns,  townships,  counties,  and  of 
course  the  park  where  we  are  now  holding  our  pow-wow.  Then  there- 
was  Nasheweskuk  or  Whirling  Thunder,  eldest  son  of  Black  Hawk,  des- 
cribed as  "a  perfect  Apollo,"  a  real  storybook  Indian.  There  was  Tai- 
o-mah  or  Tama,  Man  of  Peace,  who  lived  where  Chippiannock  Cemetery 
is,  and  who  was  head  of  a  secret  society  resembling  Freemasons.  There- 
was  Wapello,  principal  chief  of  the  Fox,  who  lived  where  the  Harper 
House  now  stands.  There  were  Keokuk,  "the  man  on  horseback"; 
Poweshiek  ("Shedding  Bear"),  another  noted  chief;  and  his  nephew, 
Pushetonikwn,  only  chief  of  the  Tama  Indians  so  recognized  by  the 
U.  S.  government. 

The  annual  pow-wows,  begun  in  1913,  have  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  deeds  of  these  men  and  the  memories  of  the  great  days  of  the  past. 
These  annual  ceremonials  have  been  held  since  1922  on  the  site  of  the 
"Old  Battleground,"  in  a  wooded  area  along  the  Iowa  River. 

But  of  course,  as  in  our  own  Rock  Island  Pow-Wow,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  ceremonial  is  the  native  dancing,  which  symbolizes 
the  Red  Man's  past  life,  with  its  triumphs  and  sorrows,  its  day-by-day 
experiences,  its  hunting  scenes,  and  its  other  adventures. 

The  pow-wow  has  come  to  be  an  important  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians.  And  since  1940,  as  described  elsewhere  in  this 
program,  we  people  of  the  Quad-Cities  and  vicinity  have  been  privileged 
to  view  rhe  same  sort  of  a  ceremonial.  This  year  at  Black  Hawk 
State  Park  we  are  holding  our  18th  Annual  Pow-Wow.  It  is  truly  c 
rare  opportunity  to  witness  something  brilliant  and  colorful  out  of  the 
dim,  faded  pages  of  the  past. 
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Compliments  of 

THE  SERVUS  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  and  Canvas  Rubber  Soled  Footwear 

Manufacturers  of  Insulated  Boots  and  Pacs  for  Hunters,  Fishermen  and 

Industrial  Users 


"ON  THE  WAR  PATH" 


WALKER    &    WALKER 

REALTORS  and  INSURORS 

* 

612  Safety  Building,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

PHONE:  6-6475 

ELECTRIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

1528  Fourth  Avenue,  Rock  Island 

• 

Wm.  J.  McNealy,   Owner 

BEST 
AAA                                                                                                           WESTERN 

MOTELS 

SOUTH    WIND    MOTEL 

ROCK     ISLAND'S     FINEST 

4300  Eleventh  Street            Route  67 

Free  Television 

Room   Phones                                         Telephone    8-7673 

Air  Conditioned 

FREELAND'S  SPORT  CENTER 

BACK  OF  AUGUSTANA  ON  THE  HILL 

Your  Favorite  Sporting  Goods  Store 
of  the  Quad-Cities 

PHONE:  8-7449                                  No  Parking  Problems 
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THE  CASSINI  MOSAIC  AND 
TILE  CO. 

38   Years  of  Superior  Workmanship 

MODERN  STYLE  IS  GENUINE  TILE 

Phone:  Rock  Island   8-4014 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 

HENRY  R.  SCHAEFER  CO. 

for 
INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL  and  RESIDENTIAL  BLDGS. 

Remodeling                                       Modernizing 

1326  West  Third  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa   •    Dial  7-5221 

FEATURING   SHOLTZ   CALIFORNIA    CONTEMPORARY    HOMES 
"Tomorrow's   Home   Today" 

AVENUE  CLOTHING  STORE 

2967  Thirteenth  Avenue 

Rock    Island,  Illinois 

• 

PHONE  6-7810 

ftu{  \s                                   Compliments 

\T^           CHICKEN     DELIGHT 

TRADE    MARK    RBO. 
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You  are  approaching  TheWatchTowe: 
i  he  Black  Hawk  Museum  and  the 

WATCH  TOWER  HILL 

This  bill  known  as  Tie  W»id!  tower  was  8»  favorite  resori  ofBlacfcHairk 

femed  Indian Iter  Cbtef  of  Ih*  Vatet  Natters  of  Sauk  sad  fox. 

This  localiig  was  the  capita!  of  their  hoWtoy  tf&H  bcUAdwtfBltsaef  fcu- 

'   Nortbens  Missouri.  taissrflaotflffir^a^Mis^'IswS!. 

tamp  ^   i^wlCJa^&Sff^rM^W^1*™^8 

S!§:      " 


^  «^uia^&-«rK«i.'W****? 


r  FOOT  PATHS 


Be    sure    to    make    your   visit    to    Black   Hawk    State    Park 
complete. 

VISIT    .    .    . 

•  The   Watch   Tower    Inn,   a  beautiful   structure   of   stone 
and  heavy  timbers. 

•  The  statue  of  Black  Hawk,  located  in  the  Indian  Garden 
on   Watch   Tower   Hill. 

•  The  Hauberg  Indian  Museum,  no  admission  charge. 

•  View    Rock    River    Valley    from    Black    Hawk's    Watch 
Tower. 

All  of  these  are  just  across  the  highway  from  the  Pow-Wow 
grounds. 


FRONT  COVER 

An  18  ton  granite  statue  of  Black  Hawk  looks  across  Rock  River  from 
Black  Hawk's  Watch  Tower,  surrounded  by  an  Indian  Garden,  and 
flanked    by    the    Hauberg    Indian    Museum    and    the    Inn    Building. 


STROMBERG'S  MARKET 

Quality  Meats  and  Groceries 

OPEN  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS 

2035  Ninth  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

PHONE:   6-4352 

OUR  BEST  GUIDE  TO   THE  FUTURE  IS   A   CLOSE   CONTACT 
WITH    THE    PAST     —     THE    INDIAN    POW-WOW    COUNCIL 
DESERVES    MUCH    CREDIT    FOR    HELPING    TO    KEEP    THIS 
IMPORTANT  PHASE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  ALIVE  IN  OUR 
MODERN  LIVES! 

CONGRATULATIONS   from 

M.  E.  MUHLEMAN  AGENCY 

"ALL   KINDS   OF   INSURANCE" 
305  SAFETY  BUILDING                                                ROCK   ISLAND 

CENTRAL    ELECTRIC    CO. 

• 

AIR  CONDITIONING  -  REFRIGERATION 
ENGINEERS  —  CONTRACTORS 

• 

Davenport,  Iowa 

c*»          If  1  Could  Only  Talk! 

Jjr\,           ...   1    would   tell   you    of   the    tremendous 
m                        profits  Dari-Delite  operators  are  making  in 
■              1          the  soft   ice  cream    business.     Inquire    now! 
jA         Be   ready   for   spring. 

*KA               DARI-DELITE,     INC, 

)r*r4*           1507 -2nd  Avenue                   Rock   Island,  III. 
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A  FOUR-YEAR,  LIBERAL  ARTS,  COEDUCATIONAL  CHURCH  RELATED  COLLEGE 


^COL-L-EO  E 
ROCK  ISLAND,   ILLINOIS 


Phone  8-4571 

Director  of  Field  Services 
for  Enrollment  Counseling 


Augustana  is  one  of  America's  distinguished  colleges,  with  out- 
standing academic  standards  and  achievements.  Five  degrees  are 
offered,  with  majors  in  all  Liberal  Arts  fields.  Pre-professional 
courses  —  evening  and  summer  school  programs.  Fall  semester 
registration  starts  Sept.  10.  The  whole  life  of  the  Augustana 
campus  affords  a  unique  educational  opportunity. 


PROGRAM 

PART   TWO 


INDIAN  DANCE  STEPS Chief  Go-Ge-We-Osh,  Frank  Smart 

and  Daughter  Rose  Ann,  "Little  Caribou" 
Illustrated  and  explained  to  show  the  difference  and  variance 
in  the  dance  steps  and  rhythms  used  by  the  Indian. 

MESQUAKIE  WAR  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

Prelininary    action    to    incite    eagerness    preparatory    to    going 
on  the  war-path, 

RABBIT  DANCE Equal  Number  Men  and  Women 

This    dance    borrowed   from   the    Sioux   Indians    and   is    com- 
parable to  a  circle  two  step. 

PIPE  DANCE Fox  Braves 

Performed  to  honor  the  distinguished  brave  and  warrior  for 
heroism. 

VICTORY  or  SOLDIERS  DANCE Male  Dancers 

In  memory  of  the  Indian  Veterans  of  the  late  wars. 

Program  Announcements  by  JOHN  MORGAN 


FOR  100  YEARS  FOLKS  HAVE  BEEN 
SAYING: 

h  it's  ^Borden's 

©1957.  Borden  oompanj 

it's  got  to  be  good" 


STURTEVANT 

DAIRY  DIVISION 

Rock  Island 
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Migration  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  to  the  Southland  —  Promised  Land  —  Oklahoma 


The  migration  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  is  synonymous  to  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Historj  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase:" — The  following  ex- 
tr.uts,  with  reference  to  the  settling  of  this  country  by  whites,  and 
their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  is  taken  from  an  address  delivered  by 

the  Hon  Henry  Clay  Dean,  on  the  "History  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase:" — "For  full  three  centuries  the  encroachments  of  the  white- 
man  upon  the  Indian  had  been  aggressive,  and  augured  the  extinction 
of  the  red  race,  leaving  only  here  and  there  a  remnant  of  the 
admixture  with  the  superior  rate,  (of  whites)  to  live  in  romance  or 
song.  Valley  after  valley  was  yielded  to  the  cupidity  and  growth  of 
the  Caucasian  rr.ee,  who  first  begged  a  place  to  pitch  his  tent,  as  a 
refuge  from  persecution,  then  begged  a  little  ground  to  till  and 
cultivate,  to  feed  his  children,  then  begged  a  little  more  for  his 
persecuted  brethren,  who  were  flying  from  persecution  under  a 
dominion  of  kings  and  hierachies.  They  wanted  a  little  more  for 
the  church,  which  brought  Christ  and  His  doctrines,  with  salvation 
offered  freely  as  the  bubbling  waters,  that  ran  down  the  mountains, 
pure  as  the  snows  that  melted  anil  gushed  down  from  the  mountain 
sides.  Then  they  wanted  more  land  on  which  to  build  their  churches, 
then  more  to  establish  a  government  that  would  rule  both  the 
churches  and  the  people;  then  wanted  more  to  keep  an  army  to 
enforce  the  gospel  of  peace,  with  a  few  soldiers  always  ready  to  cut 
the  throats  of  men  not  willing  to  believe,  or  ready  to  obey  the  peace- 
ful doctrines  of  the  gospel.  In  this  small  way  did  our  honest  fore- 
fathers get  their  first  fast  foothold  on  the  continent  of  the  aborigines. 
The  foregoing  is  only  a  part  of  the  "History  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase." 

The  date  for  opening  the  land  to  white  settlement  was  concluded 
when  the  treaty  of  1804,  a  ten  article  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Tribes  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  who 
roamed  the  country-side  was  signed  in  St.  Louis.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs  and  heads 
of  the  tribes  affixed  their  names  to  the  treaty.  There  is  legend  that 
says  that  when  the  treaty  was  signed  in  St.  Louis,  Nov.  3,  1804 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  the 
government  promised  to  pay  the  Indians,  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year  "as  long  as  the  waters  flow  in  the  Mississippi." 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to 
their  progressive  and  agressive  spirit,  carried  out  President  Andrew 
Jackson's  recommendations  by  the  Indians  Removal  Act  of  May  28, 
1830. 

Many  speeches  of  protest  to  the  invading  and  covetous  white  man 
have  been  uttered  by  our  many  illustrious  ancestors.  I  quote  my 
ancestral  paternal  grand  parent  Wah-bah-nah  (anglicized  "Wapello"), 
once  the  principle  chief  of  the  Foxes.  "I  remember  when  Wiskonsan 
was  ours  and  it  now  has  our  name;  we  sold  it  to  you.  Rock  River  and 
Rock  Island  once  was  ours,  we  sold  them  to  you.  Dubuque  was  once 
ours;  we  soid  that  to  you.  And  they  are  occupied  by  white  men  who 
live  happily.  Rock  River  was  the  only  place  we  lived  happily  and  we 
sold  that  to  you.  This  is  all  the  country  we  have  left,  and  we  are  so 
few  now  we  cannot  conquer  other  countries." 

In  1842  the  government  cf  the  United  States  made  another  treaty 
whereby  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  ceded  the  remainder 
of  their  lands  in  Iowa.  The  Indians  reserved  the  right  to  occupy  the 
western  half  of  the  land  for  three  years  after  signing  the  treaty, 
October  11,  1842.    Ratified  February  15,  1843. 

These  tribes  at  this  time  had  their  principal  village  at  Ot-tum-wah-no, 
now  Ottumwa.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  treaty  had  been 
concluded  there  was  a  rush  of  immigration  to  Iowa,  and  a  great 
number  of  temporary  settlements  were  made  near  the  Indian 
boundary,  waiting  for  the  first  day  of  May,  the  day  for  the  treaty  to  come 
into  effect.  As  the  day  approached,  hundreds  of  families  encamped 
along  the  line,  and  their  tents  and  wagons  gave  the  scene  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  military  expedition.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  April, 
when  the  hour  of  midnight  arrived,  it  was  ushered  in  by  the  discharge 
of  fire-arms.  History  states  between  midnight  on  the  30th  of  April, 
and  sun  down  on  the  1st  of  May,  over  one  thousand  families  had 
settled  on  this  new  purchase. 

By  the  last  day  of  September,  1845,  all  of  the  Sauks,  were  on 
their  way  to  the  promised  land.  By  the  8th  of  October  the  Foxes  began 
their  march,  so  that  by  the  11th,  the  date  specified,  all  the  nation  had 
actually  left  their  former  home.  The  Foxes  were  less  satisfied  with  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  country,  still  the  principal  men,  aware  of  the  fact 
they  must  move,  went  without  opposition. 

In  the  year  1816  all  of  the  Sauks  and  one  fifth  of  the  Foxes  had 
gathered  on  the  Kansas  river  to  await  the  coming  of  the  remainder  of 
the  tribe  that  they  might  together  make  a  choice  between  the  two 
tracts  which  the  government  had  offered  them.  Enroute  they  halted 
on  the  Shawnee  reserve,  and  the  band  of  Foxes  had  stopped  with 
the  Pottowatomies  in  Iowa,  who  had  invited  them  to  remain.  The 
visit  continued  so  long  that  the  planting  of  corn  could  not  be  post- 
poned  by   the  emigrants   already    in    Kansas.     In    the  spring  of    1846 


they  chosi    the  ir  permanent   settlement   the  track   lying   upon   the  head- 
w.ircrs    of    the   Osage    river.     Here    they    lived    for   a    number    of    years, 
hardships  were  many,  they  saw  some  lean   years  when  the  nation   was 
faced   with   drought    All   was  not  of  sadness,  too,  there  were  years  of 
bountiful   crops. 

As  earlv  as  1858  speculators  covered  the  Sauk  and  Fox  lands.  The 
tribe  hail  been  besought  for  the  past  six  years  to  sell  their  surplus 
lands,  to  be  Opened  for  more  white  settlement,  but  the  Indians  re- 
fused. 

At  the  council  of  October  1,  1859  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent 
a  represen'ative  to  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency  to  negotiate  the  treaty, 
and  when  the  treaty  was  presented  for  the  signatures  of  the  chiefs 
and  head  men;  one  chief,  named  Shaw-paw-kaw-keh  made  a  speech 
before  the  commissioner  and  the  agent,  a  part  of  his  speech  was, — "Of 
course  I  will  be  compelled  to  sign  these  papers  but  I  sign  them  under 
protest,  knowing  in  my  own  heuit  that  there  is  no  good  in  it  for 
the  Indians."  The  Sauk  and  Fox  nation  ceded  in  trust  to  the  govern- 
ment three  hundred  thousand  acres,  reserving  one  hundred  fifty  three- 
thousand  six  hundred  acres  within  the  original  tract.  The  treaty  was 
signed  by  all  the  chiefs  except  one  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  whole 
plan.  The  treaty  was  sent  to  Washington,  where  it  was  ratified  by 
Congress   June   2 7,    I860. 

During  the  fall  of  1863  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  visited 
in  Kansas  to  confer  with  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  regarding  their 
removal  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  treaty  of  1859  provided  for 
the  sale  of  Sauk  and  Fox  trust  land  to  white  settlers. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Oct.  14th,  1868,  the  body  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
nation  removed  from  their  reservation  in  Kansas  to  their  present 
home  in  the  ( Indian  Territory)  now  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1869.  All  came  but  Mo-ko-ho-ko  and  his  band  who 
refused  to  accompany  the  Sauk  and  Fox  nation  to  their  new  home,  or 
to  in  any  w<iy  affiliate  with  the  body  of  the  tribe  on  its  removal  or 
to  hold  any  tribal  relations  with  it.  The  treaty  was  proclaimed  October 
14,  1868.  Necessarily  considerable  time  was  thereafter  consumed  in 
securing  a  new  location  in  the  Indian  Territory  (now  Oklahoma)  and 
in  preparing  for  the  removal  which  did  not  occur  until  1869  in  the 
month  of  November.  The  first  forcible  removal  of  the  Mo-ko-ho-ko 
and  his  band  was  in  1875,  he  too,  like  the  Foxes  dissatisfied  with  their 
new  home  in  the  Indian  Territory,  decided  to  return  to  their  former 
home  in  Kansas.  His  second  forcible  removal  to  the  new  reservation 
was  in  1886.  At  this  second  removal  the  United  States  militia  took 
Mo-ko-ho-ko  bodily  by  force  and  put  him  in  a  wagon  and  chained 
him   for   the   long  trek   to   his   new   home. 

Needhss  to  say,  not  only  the  Cherokee  had  his  Trail  of  Tears,"  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes  had  many;  and  as  the  stillness  must  have  been  ap- 
parent in  the  Indian  camps  at  these  removals,  one  imagines  the  faces 
bathed  in  tears,  and  when  their  march  was  put  in  motion  toward  the 
setting  sun,  there  must  have  been  an  outburst  of  frantic  grief. 

When  General  Grant  become  President  he  changed  the  personnel  of 
the  Indian  agents  and  appointed  Quakers  throughout  which  gave 
general  satisfaction,  as  the  well  known  policy  of  William  Penn's 
people  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indian  had  been  honest  and 
just.  Thomas  Miller  was  appointed  the  first  Quaker  agent  to  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes. 

From  the  report  of  this  kindly  gentlemen,  he  related  that  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1869  he  commenced  the  removal  of  the  tribe 
from  their  reservation  in  Kansas  to  their  new  home  west  of  the  Creek 
nation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  "Although  late  in  the  season,  we  were 
favored  with  good  weather  and  roads,  and  blessed  with  health,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  nineteen  days.*' 

The  train  consisted  of  seventeen  wagons,  and  afforded  comfortable 
conveyance  for  the  trip.  Twenty  three  additional  wagons  laden  with 
baggage,  farm  implements  and  provisions,  had  preceded  them.  These 
were  on  the-  ground  upon  their  arrival.  They  had  no  shelter  except 
linen  tents.  The  weather  had  been  mild  and  the  Indians  experienced  no 
suffering. 

Today,  on  a  tiny  scrap  of  land  in  central  Oklahoma,  the  remnant  of 
the  mighty  Sauk  and  Fox  Alliance  dwells.  Proverty,  war  and  disease 
have  combined  to  thin  the  ranks  of  this  once  powerful  group  of  the 
American  Indian. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  as  the  years  have  rolled  by  it  can  be  said,  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  new  live  peacefully  on  their  land  allotments.  During  all 
these  many  years  of  reconstruction,  civilization  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  both  the  white  man  and  the  Indian.  Many  of  the  Indian 
children  were  sent  to  the  little  mission  school  that  had  been  established. 
A  large  percentage  of  them  after  finishing  the  little  school,  pursued 
further,  higher  education.  Seme  graduated  from  college,  and  today- 
some  of  our  fellow  tribesmen  are  holding  responsible  jobs  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  them  are  still  living  on  their  allotments  and  are 
engaged   in  general  agricultural   pursuits. 

— By  Mrs.  Sadie  I.  Feder,  Sauk  and  Fox,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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BLACK  HAWK  STATE  PARK 


Black  Hawk  State  Park,  acquired  by  the  State  of  Illinois  on  July  1, 
1927,  boasts  the  title  of  the  oldest  park  in  the  Middlewest  because  it 
has  never  been  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  a  recreation  area.  Long 
before  the  White  Man  brought  his  civilization  to  the  Rock  River  valley, 
the  park  site  was  the  scene  of  dances,  games  and  festivities  of  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  Indians.  Early  traders  found  the  United  Nation  of  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  in  possession  here,  they  having  ousted  the  Kaskaskias  about 
1 730.  Of  preceding  residents,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  earthworks 
erected  centuries  ago  by  the  Mound  Builders.  The  tract,  comprising 
207  acres,  much  of  it  virgin  forest,  is  rich  in  bird  and  plant  life. 

It  was  the  site  of  Sauk-e-nuk,  the  largest  Indian  village  in  North 
America  and  the  Capitol  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Nation,  who  conquered 
practically  all  of  Iowa  and  Northern  Missouri  which,  with  their  hold- 
ings in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  gave  them  hunting  ranges  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  Indian  Nation.  Sauk-e-nuk  was  located  at  the  south  end 
of  Manitou  Ridge,  which  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  Rock  River 
to  what  is  now  12th  Avenue  in  Rock  Island.  The  finest  feature  of  the 
site  is  the  Watch  Tower,  a  promontory  150  feet  above  Rock  River, 
from  which  the  Indians  had  an  unlimited  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  and  the  surrounding  country.  Here,  one  may  stand,  as  Black 
Hawk  liked  to  do  and  know  something  of  what  was  in  the  old  chief's 


mind  when  he  said  "Rock  River  was  a  beautiful  country.    I  loved  my 
town,  my  cornfields  and  the  home  of  my  people,  I  fought  for  them." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  part  of  the  local  Sauk  and  Fox  served 
with  the  British,  while  others  aided  the  Americans.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  the  westernmost  action  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  troops 
under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Montgomery  destroyed  the  Indian 
village  in  July,  1780.  Black  Hawk  refused  to  recognize  the  Treaty  of 
1804,  which  ceded  this  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  elected  to 
offer  passive  resistance  to  the  White  Man  which  met  with  bloody  suc- 
cess until  1832  when  the  Indians  were  decisively  routed  and  Black 
Hawk  made  a  prisoner. 

The  battles  brought  together  a  number  of  our  great  patriots.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  captain  in  the  Illinois  Militia  and  became  the  great  Civil 
War  president.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army 
and  became  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the  Civil 
War.  Zachary  Taylor  was  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  became  the 
12th  president  of  the  United  States.  General  Winfield  Scott,  later  a 
nominee  for  president  of  the  United  States,  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war  and  conducted  the  peace  negotiations.  In  1841  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  Armies. 
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Royal   Neighbors   of   America   has    provided    a   dual 
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service  of  fratemalism  and  life  insurance.  The  society  in- 
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sures    women,    men,    and    children,    and    offers    a    wide 
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variety  of  fraternal  and  social  activities. 
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INSURANCE  IN  FORCE  —  $435,538,270 
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TOTAL  ASSETS  —  $160,945,330 

ROCK  ISLAND 

MEMBERSHIP  —  556,532 
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BEAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ROYAL  NEIGHBORS 
OF  AMERICA 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY 
TEST  AND  CORRECTION  EQUIPMENT 

SUPREME  OFFICE:  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 
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QUAD-CITIES' 

MOST  CENTRAL  BANKING  FACILITIES 
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OF 

ROCK    ISLAND 
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ROCK    ISLAND    BANK 

and    TRUST    COMPANY 

• 

GARRISON 

* 

PLUMBING  &  HEATING  CO. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

1230  Thirtieth  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
* 

A    FRIEND 

PHONE:  6-3232 

• 

STAGED  IN  A  NATURAL  SETTING  —  VIRGIN  FOREST  —  GRASS  MOUND  STAGE 
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Hauberg  Indian  Museum 


This  historical  Indian  background  of  Black  Hawk  State  Park 
v/arranted,  in  the  opinion  of  John  H.  Hauberg,  an  Indian  museum. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials,  agreed  to 
build  a  museum  if  someone  would  assume  the  responsibility  of 
acquiring  and  supplying  the  necessary  material  for  display  and 
exhibition.  Jim  Poweshiek  and  Sam  Slick  of  Tama,  Iowa,  Indians 
from  the  old  school,  came  here  to  build  a  wick-i-up  and  Indian 
summer  house  inside  the  newly  constructed  museum.  In  the  woods 
above  Port  Byron,  they  found  suitable  elm  trees  from  which  they 
stripped  the  bark.  Being  skilled  workmen,  Indian  style,  they  soon 
had  a  wick-i-up  and  Indian  summer  home  constructed,  of  bark  and 
poles,  inside  the  museum.  These  are  the  finest  examples  of  Indian 
woodcraft  and  Indian  dwellings,  as  used  by  local  Indians,  that 
can  be  found  anywhere,  be  it  inside  or  outside  of  a  museum.  After 
several  months  of  construction  and  preparation,  the  Museum  was 


dedicated  on  June  25,  1939.  Many  notables  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies among  them  being  thirteen  blood  descendants  of  Chief 
Black  Hawk,  the  oldest  being  Aunt  Ester  Wacole,  65,  a  grand- 
daughter and  the  youngest  being  Carol  Mack,  7,  a  great-great- 
great  granddaughter.  The  Hauberg  Museum  tells  a  complete  story 
of  Indian  life  after  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Paintings  arti- 
facts, and  implements  have  been  assembled  to  present  a  homo- 
genous, easily  understood  picture  of  Indian  life  during  the  era 
of  transition. 

The  Museum  is  open  the  year  around  with  no  admission  charge. 
So  far  this  year,  over  35,000  people  have  visited  the  Museum  and 
it  is  expected  the  attendance  for  the  season  will  be  well  over 
100,000.  To  date,  visitors  have  registered  from  ail  48  states  and 
many  foreign  countries. 


NEUWERK    AGENCY 

Our  28th  Year 

INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Our  Personal   Service  Is  Your  Protection 

Phone:  Moline  4-2571 

417  Seventeenth  Street,  Moline,  Illinois 
Russell  P.  Neuwerk                       Marshall  H.  Neuwerk 

VISIT  US  in  OUR  NEW  and  LARGER  QUARTERS 

"The  Preferred  Men's  and  Boy's  Store" 
at  1728  Second  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Compliments  of 

C.    FRED    HARTMANN 

District  Agent 
UNION  AUTOMOBILE  INDEMNITY  ASS'N 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

ROSS    &    ROSS 
Chiropractic  Offices 

1104  -  18x/2   Avenue                            Rock  Island,  Illinois 
L.  W.  ROSS,  D.  C.                          W.  J.  ROSS,  D.  C 

-19— 


^^NCE  AGAIN,  a  spiral  of  blue  rises  from 
the  campfire  of  the  Sauk  and  the  Fox.  The  beat 
of  the  ceremonial  drum  awakens  the  countryside, 
and  the  great  hills  mimic  the  chant  of  the  tribal 
braves.  The  reds  and  the  yellows  of  the  dancing 
flames  play  on  the  wild-colored  feathers  and  furs 
of  dancing  men,  symbols  of  skill  and  prowess — 
handed  down  by  a  noble  ancestry. 

For,  to  the  American  Indian,  skill  was  ever 
the  measure  of  the  man.  To  ride,  to  hunt,  to 
fight — make  a  better  bow,   to  fashion  a  better 


canoe,  and  to  use  them  better  than  anyone  else, 
these  were  the  accomplishments  he  sought  to 
master.  And  these  are  the  accomplishments  that 
are  honored  in  the  gathering  of  his  descendants 
today. 

This  just  pride  in  a  noble  lineage  is  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  by  us  of  John  Deere.  We 
too,  place  on  man's  skill  the  same  high  value, 
and  we  also  strive  constantly  to  excel  in  our  own 
pursuit  —  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
better  farm  equipment. 


JOHN     DEERE     •     MOLINE     •    ILLINOIS 
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F0U=  INDIAN  POW-WOW 

CEREMONIAL  DANCES  by  Members  of  SAUK  &  FOX  TRIBES 
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FOX  INDIANS  from  IOWA 

SEPTEMBER  5-6-7,  1953 

BLACK   HAWK   STATE   PARK 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

SPONSORED       BY       THE       INDIAN       POW-WOW       COUNCIL 
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INSIST  ON— 

Phone 
8-5671 


MILK 

PRODUCTS  CO. 


Convenient  'Flat-top'  Container 

Distributed  by 

PEERLESS  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1323  Second  Avenue,  Rock  Island 


ROCK  ISLAND 

home  of  the 

BEAR  MANUFACTURING  CO 

The  Greatest  Name  in  Automotive   Safety 
Test  and  Correction   Equipment 


More  than  100,000  JUVENILES 


enjoy  the 

advantages   of 

ROYAL  NEIGHBOR 

fraternal 

life  insurance 

adult  and  juvenile 
insurance  in  force 
$411,781,309 

admitted  assets 
$142,964,648 


ROYAL    NEIGHBORS 
OF    AMERICA 

SUPREME  OFFICE:  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 
POWER  PIPING 


MELVIN    McKA  V 
PLUMBERS       I 


ENGINEERING 
SPRINKLER  EQUIPMENT 
WATER  MAINS 
MUNICIPAL  SEWERS 


Incorporated 


TELEPHONE:  ROCK   ISLAND  8-3476 


517  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  founding  of  the  Indian  Pow-Wow  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Hauberg,  their  great  efforts  for  its  successful  continuation,  and  their 
continued  financial  support,  The  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council  dedicates  this  year's 
Fourteenth  Annual  Pow-Wow  and  future  Pow-Wows  to  John  H.  Hauberg  and  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Airs.  John  H.  Hauberg. 


History  of  the  Indian  Pow-Wow 


It  has  been  said  that  somewhere  in  the  Midwest  there  should 
be  a  memorial  to  the  first  Americans  who  had  lived,  loved  and 
died  here,  and  that  of  all  places  there  was  none  so  appropriate 
as  the  Black  Hawk  State  Park,  a  site  for  which  a  thousand 
Indians  had  given  up  their  lives  in  the  final  Indian  War  of  the 
old  Northwest  Territory. 

To  accentuate  the  idea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hauberg,  in 
1940,  drove  over  to  the  Indian  settlement  at  Tama,  Iowa,  where 
arrangements  were  made  with  Willie  Poweshiek,  a  great- 
grand-son  of  old  Chief  Poweshiek,  to  bring  thirty-five  of  his 
fellow  Indians  to  Black  Hawk  State  Park  for  the  Labor  Day 
week-end,  and  there  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremonial  and 
ritual  dances,  such  as  had  thrilled  thousands  of  their  own 
Sauk  and  Fox  people  in  the  days  gone  by.  Very  little  publicity 
had  been  given  but  it  was  astonishing  how  thousands  of  visit- 
ors swarmed  to  the  Park  to  see  the  performances.  An  elevated 
wooden  stage  was  erected  on  the  ball  diamond  immediately 
south  of  the  State  Police  headquarters,  a  number  of  park 
benches  being  assembled  as  reserved  seats,  with  the  public 
at  large  standing  and  seeing  all  without  charge.  The  affair 
was  so  well  received  that  it  was  repeated  in  1941,  at  the  same 
place  with  the  Labor  Day  week-end  again  being  chosen  as  the 
time. 

With  the  thought  of  a  better  location,  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
Park  Custodian,  and  Mr.  John  Hauberg  scouted  the  woods 
across  the  road  from  the  Inn  and  came  upon  a  natural  amphi- 
theater. It  was  cleared  of  brush  so  that  it  could  be  better  seen 
and  with  permanency  of  the  Pow-Wow  in  mind,  the  Division 
of  State  Parks  was  contacted  with  the  result  that  Mr.  George 
Williams,  Superintendent,  sent  two  men  from  his  office  to  in- 
spect the  site,  which  they  approved.  Mr.  Williams  then  advised 
that  the  State  had  no  money  for  construction  of  stage  or  seats 
but  that  the  park  staff  would  provide  the  necessary  labor  to 
clear  the  area. 

The  1942  Pow-Wow  was  held  at  the  usual  time,  over  the 
Labor  Day  week-end,  in  the  new  location,  again  using  the 
wooden  stage  with  park  benches  as  reserved  seats.  However, 
this  year  the  dances  were  put  on  by  the  Sauk  Indians  from 
Oklahoma,  headed  by  blood  descendants  of  the  old  war  chief, 
Black  Hawk,  namely  Mrs.  Mary  Mack,  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter, her  daughter,  Carol,  and  her  husband,  Edward  Mack. 

The  1943  Pow-Wow  program  included  Indians  from  both 
Tama  and  Oklahoma  and  a  "Corn  Program"  was  added  through 
the  efforts  of  director  Henry  Staack. 

In  1944  it  was  decided  that  after  having  entertained  approx- 
imately 40,000  people  the  Pow-Wow  should  become  a  corn- 
unity  affair  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  ceremonials  and  call  at- 
tention to  our  rich  historical  location.  Accordingly,  a  Board  of 
twenty-one  directors  was  selected  from  the  Quad-City  area  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Mr.  John  H.  Hauberg 
of  Rock  Island;  First  Vice  President,  Russell  P.  Neuwerk  of 
Moline;  Second  Vice  President,  John  H.  Bailey  of  Davenport; 
Secretary,  George  H.  McDonald  of  Rock  Island;  Treasurer, 
Ray  W.  Osterman  of  Rock  Island.  The  1944,  1945,  and  1946 
Pow-Wows  were  held,  being  well  attended.  In  November 
1946,  the  State  of  Illinois,  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials 
submitted  drawings  and  plans  for  the  present  amphitheater. 
Work  was  started  shortly  and  the  partly  completed  amphi- 
theater was  used  for  the  1947  Pow-Wow. 


During  the  summer  of  1948  work  was  continued  on  the 
amphitheater  with  the  result  that  the  1948  Pow-Wow  saw  the 
dedication  of  the  amphitheater  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  by  Walter  A.  Rosenfield,  Director  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings  of  Illinois.  The  Indian  dancers,  the  public  and 
the  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council  were  very  enthusiastic. 

New  facilities  include  a  permanent  grass  mound  stage, 
virgin  forest  as  a  background,  seating  for  5,000  people,  neces- 
sary lighting  for  night  performances,  including  colored  flood 
and  spot  lights,  dressing  rooms  under  the  stage,  a  stockade  type 
fence,  etc.  The  1948  Pow-Wow  employed  80  Indians,  half 
Sauk  and  half  Fox,  with  a  total  paid  admission  of  8,745. 

The  1949  Pow-Wow,  which  was  the  Tenth  Annual,  saw 
the  addition  of  a  printed  program,  which  listed  the  dances  and 
gave  a  short  explanation  of  each.  The  dances,  as  performed  by 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  this  year,  were  more  varied  with  no 
repetitions.    Over  8,000  people  were  again  entertained. 

The  1950-51-52  Pow-Wows  saw  the  Indians  encamped  in  a 
typical  Indian  village  under  the  supervision  of  Director  Roscoe 
Slack,  here  their  wick-i-ups  could  be  viewed  by  the  general 
public.  Preparation  of  meals  over  open  fires  was  also  demon- 
strated. In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  amateur  pho- 
tographers, the  Indians  appeared  on  stage  Sunday  afternoon 
thirty  minutes  before  show  time  and  gladly  posed  as  requested. 


3fn  jftlemortam 

EDWARD  L.  STRATE 

Born   February   18,   1888 

Died  May  27,   1953 
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THE  INDIAN  POW-WOW  COUNCIL 

wishes  to  extend 
thanks  to 

STATE   OF  ILLINOIS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 

DIVISION   OF  PARKS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Springfield,  Illinois 

for  their  efforts  and  interest  in  our  annual  Pow-Wows 
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MODERN    WOODMEN    OF    AMERICA 


Assets  Exceed 
$175,000,000 


Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance 

for  the  Entire  Family 

with 

Polio  Benefits  at  No  Extra  Cost 

IN  OUR  71st  YEAR 


HOME  OFFICE: 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


More  than 

$775,000,000 

Paid  in  Benefits 


For  OUTSTANDING  CASEMENT  UNITS 


See  The  NEW 
ROCK  ISLAND 

Thermopane  Glazed 

CASEMENT    UNITS 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SIZES  AND  DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY 
HOME. 

•  Completely  assembled. 

•  Finest  hardware. 

•  Completely  weatherstripped. 


NO 

STORM 

SASH 

REQUIRED 


BEFORE  BUILDING  OR  REMODELING,  ASK  YOUR  LUMBER  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

RIMCO  HIGH  QUALITY  MILLWORK. 

ROCK  ISLAND  MILLWORK  COMPANY 


"SERVING  SINCE   1859' 


Rock  Island 


Illinois 


QUAD    CITY    ENGINEERING    CO. 

Incorporated 
DESIGNERS  and  BUILDERS   of 

Tools/  Dies,  Jigs,  Fixtures  and  Special  Machinery 

1101   Twelfth  Avenue 

ROCK  ISLAND,   ILLINOIS 


Dial  6-7785 


NEUWERK     AGENCY 

Our  25th  Year 
INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Our  Personal  Service  Is   Your  Protection 
Phone:  Moline  4-2571 

1418  Fifth  Avenue,  Moline,  Illinois 
Russel  P.  Neuwerk  Marshall  H.  Neuwerk 


DODEN'S  DRUG  STORES,  INC. 

—PRESCRIPTIONS— 

Three   Stores 

Eighteenth  Avenue   and  Eleventh  Street 

Twenty-ninth  Avenue,  and  Eleventh  Street 

Seventh  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 


PROGRAM 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  INDIAN  POW-WOW 


PART  ONE 

FRIENDSHIP  DANCE   ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  dance  is  performed  by  the  Indians  as  an  expression  of  friend- 
ship and  goodwill  to  their  guests. 

SHAWNEE  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

Whenever  a  gathering  of  groups  of  Indians  took  place,  each  group 
performed  their  own  special  dance,  this  dance  being  performed  by 
the  Shawnee  Indians. 

FLUTE  SOLO  LUCILE  KAPAYOU 

This  is  a  typical  Indian  instrument  which  was  hand  made  by  Mrs. 
Kapayou.  It  is  made  of  red  cedar,  and  she  will  play  an  Indian  Love 
Song. 

BEAN  or  HARVEST  DANCE ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  dance  is  held  to  praise  and  offer  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
the  abundance  of  food. 

SHIELD  DANCE FOX  BRAVES 

Performed  by  Chester  Davenport  and  Andrew  Davenport. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENTS  by  JOHN  MORGAN 


ELECTRIC  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

1528  Fourth  Avenue,  Rock  Island 
Wm.   J.  McNealy,  Owner 


SCHOCKER  PAPER  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 
WRAPPING  PAPER,  BAGS,  and  CORDAGE 

Phones:  6-6401   and  6-6402 

1918-1920  First  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 


CENTRAL  OIL  AND  GREASE 
COMPANY 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 


SCHEUERMAN  &  KEMPE,  Inc. 


Robert  P.  Gilloley 
President 


Harold  W.  Schroeder 
Secretary 


REALTORS  —  INSURANCE  —  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

1907  Second  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Dial  8-4593 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MIDWAY     OIL     CO.,     Inc 

Rock  Island,   Illinois 


WALKER     &     WALKER 

REALTORS  and  INSURORS 

612  Safety  Building 

Phone:  6-6475 

Rock   Island,  Illinois 


PREMIUM  AND  GREEN  MARKED  COAL 

EQUATOR  COAL  CO.  INC. 

PHONES:    6-4417  &   6-4418 

114  Thirteenth  Street 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


PHONE:  8-6650 

WILSON     PLUMBING    SHOP 

1413  Eighteenth  Avenue 
Rock  Island,    Illinois 


FRANK  AND  CHARLES  PUSHETONEQUA,  GRANDSONS  OF  CHIEF 
PUSHETONEQUA,  PERFORMING  THE  EAGLE  DANCE 


POPPLEWELL-POST  INC. 
Dodge  and  Plymouth 

Serving  the  Community  lor  over  26  years 

4th  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
GUARANTEED  USED  CARS 


DOWNING'S 

GRADE  "A"  MILK  AND  ICE  CREAM 

Rock  Island,   Illinois 

PHONE:   6-4427 


Compliments  of 

C.    FRED    HARTMANN 

District  Agent 
UNION  AUTOMOBILE  LNDEMNITY  ASS'N 

Bloomington,   Illinois 


LOHSE  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE 

430   Seventeenth  Street,   Rock  Island,   Illinois 

and 

Aledo,  Illinois 


THE  POW-WOW  INDIANS 


As  the  leaf-falling  moon  approaches,  the  throb  of  the  tom-tom  and 
the  chant  of  the  Indian  are  heard.  It's  pow-wow  time,  when  the  red 
men  convene  in  full  regalia  to  perform  tribal  dances.  The  annual 
Indian  pow-wow  in  Black  Hawk  State  Park  relives  for  the  Sauk  and 
Fcx  tribes  a  happy  era  when  their  ancestors  lived  here. 

Some  of  the  guests  of  the  Quad-City  Pow-Wow  Council  are  leading 
members  of  the  Sauk  reservation  of  Oklahoma.  Some  Indians  of  other 
tribes  also  come  every  Labor  Day  week-end  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
monials. The  majority  of  the  hundred  or  more  Indians  who  camp  in 
the  park,  however,  are  from  the  Tama,  Iowa,  reservation. 

More  than  five  hundred  Foxes  and  other  Indians  live  there.  They 
own  3,800  acres  of  land,  although  only  ten  families  are  primarily 
farmers.  Five  hundred  acres  of  the  tribal  lands  are  leased  to  white 
farmers.  Most  of  the  Tama  Indians  earn  their  livings  by  working  in 
nearby  towns  and  cities. 

During  World  War  I  four  of  the  Tama  Indians  served  in  the  milit- 
ary forces  of  the  United  States.  During  World  War  II  fifty  of  them 
were  in  the  armed  forces,  and  at  present  forty-eight  young  men  of  the 
tribe  are  in  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps  and  air  forces. 

Formerly  15  clans  existed,  but  nine  have  died  out.  The  present  clans 
are  called  Bear,  Thunder,  Wolf,  Fox,  Eagle,  and  Fish.  The  whole  com- 
munity is  governed  by  a  council  of  seven  men  elected  to  4-year  terms. 

To  preserve  the  tribal  dances,  the  Tama  Indians  elect  a  chief  dancer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  memorize  all  of  the  intricate  steps  and  movements 
of  an  extensive  repertoire.  His  duties  are  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
most  parents  start  their  children  dancing  at  an  early  age. 

Although  the  capital  was  the  present  Bkck  Hawk  State  park,  the 
two  tribes  had  villages  elsewhere  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.    The  Foxes  preferred  Iowa. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  four  surges  of  tie 
white  tide  had  blotted  out  all  of  Iowa  for  the  red  m:n.  The  last  treaty, 
October  11,  1842,  transferred  to  the  United  States  all  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
land  left  in  Iowa.  Within  three  years,  the  agreement  said,  all  Sauk 
and  Fox  Indians  must  be  across  the  Missouri  river  into  what  is  now 
Kansas. 

Silently  Keokuk  and  his  band  of  Sauk  took  up  the  march  to  the 
southwest.  Gradually  the  other  bands  of  Indians,  with  their  dogs  and 
horses,  trailed  slowly  across  the  prairie  to  the  Kansas  reservation  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  found  their  new  home  an  unsatisfactory  substi- 
tute for  flower-decked  and  grassy  Iowa. 

Before  long,  hunting  parties  trickled  back.  Squaws  and  children  fol- 
lowed. The  homesick  redmen  were  allowed  to  stay  and  sometimes  were 
helped  by  their  white  neighbors. 

One  day  three  Meskwaki  (Fox)  Indians  walked  into  the  governor's 
office  in  the  old  stone  capital  at  Iowa  City.  The  chief  drew  from  be- 
neath his  blanket  a  bag  of  money,  placed  it  on  the  table  before  Governor 
James  W.  Grimes  and  said,  "Count   em." 

The  governor  said,  "Seven  hundred  and  fifty." 

The  chief  responded,  White  man  count  seven  fifty.  Indian  count 
seven  fifty." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money?" 

"Buy  land." 

"Why?" 

"White  man  buy  land,  white  man  business.  Indian  buy  land,  Indian 
business." 

The  Indians  had  discovered  a  surer  way  to  keep  land  than  to  fight 
for  it.  The  governor  consented  to  act  as  trustee  on  behalf  of  all  Mesk- 
waki then  in  Iowa  and  in  1857  they  secured  their  first  80  acres,  in  Tama 
county,  for  51,000.  By  1866  a  census  showed  264  Indians  on  the 
eighty  acres.  Then  congress  agreed  to  allow  the  tribes'  annuities  to  be 
used  in  part  for  buying  more  land  and  eighty  more  acres  were  pur- 
chased. 

Since  then  the  Meskwaki  have  bought  more  land  frcm  time  to  time, 
until  now  they  own  3,820  acres  on  the  Lincoln  highway,  west  of  Tama, 
Iowa.  There  are  550  Indians  living  on  that  land,  which  they  occupy 
in  common  under  a  trusteeship  vested  in  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior. The  tract  usually  is  referred  to  as  the  Tama  Indian  reservation, 
though  it  is  net,  stirctly  speaking,  a  reservation.  The  Indians  themselves 
bought  the  land  from  private  owners. 


They  live  in  about  eighty  frame  houses  furnished  somewhat  like  those 
of  their  white  neighbors.  Except  at  pow-wow  time,  the  Indians  wear 
the  kind  of  clothing  worn  by  white  people  but  selected  and  modified 
to  suit  Indian  taste.   They  own  about  forty  automobiles. 

The  early  French  traders  called  them  "reynards."  The  English  fur 
traders,  translating  the  word,  nicknamed  them  "foxes."  But  their  de- 
scendants prefer  to  be  called  "Meskwaki,"  which  means  "people  of  the 
red  earth."   That  is  the  name  by  which  other  Indian  tribes  know  them. 

The  Meskwaki  have  not  had  a  happy  history.  They  first  lived  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  then  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  westward  during  the  Huron-Iroquois  wars  300  years 
ago.  After  wandering  for  several  years  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin, 
they  built  a  village  on  the  Wolf  River.  Because  they  were  destitute  of 
everything,  they  became  brutish.  The  few  traders  and  a  missionary 
who  visited  them  in  Wisconsin  found  them  antagonistic  to  all  white 
culture  and  religion. 

By  1680  the  Fox  Indians  were  living  on  the  Fox  River  near  Green 
Bay,  where  their  enmity  to  the  French  led  to  the  Fox-French  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1711,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Fox  nation,  with  their 
women  and  children  (in  all,  about  two  thousand)  appeared  before  tie 
French  fort  at  Detroit  and  intrenched  themselves.  The  30  defenders  of 
the  fort  sent  for  their  Indian  allies,  the  Hurons  and  the  Ottawas. 

For  19  days  the  Foxes  besieged  the  fort  with  flaming  arrows,  but 
the  Foxes  were  themselves  being  besieged  by  Hurons  and  Ottawas.  Be- 
hind their  palisades  the  Foxes  were  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Then 
on  a  dark,  stormy  night  the  fierce  Hurons  and  Ottawas  clambered  over 
the  palisades  with  dreadful  war  whoops — only  to  find  the  wily  Foxes 
gone. 

On  the  following  day  the  main  body  of  the  fugitives  was  overtaken. 
The  battle  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  merciless  in  the  history 
of  Indian  warfare.  The  few  Foxes  who  escaped  rejoined  their  tribesmen 
in  Wisconsin  and  from  there  began  a  skulking  warfare  at  every  ford 
and  passage  and  along  every  stream  used  as  a  highway.  For  many 
years  the  Fox  firebrands  savagely  attacked  every  white  person  and 
almost  all  other  Indian  tribes  until  all  hands  turned  against  them  and 
drove  them  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Sauk  (or  Sac)  Indians  also  were  a  quarrelsome  and  warlike 
tribe  and  had  been  driven  westward.  They  wandered  about,  scalping 
and  being  killed.  At  last  two  desperate  tribes  the  Sauks  and  the  Foxes, 
held  a  council  and  agreed  to  a  merger.  The  Foxes  abandoned  their 
villages  and  came  to  live  with  the  Sauks. 

The  French  called  the  Meskwaki  not  only  "foxes"  but  also  "dogs." 
Thus  the  site  of  one  of  their  villages  was  called  "Prairie  de  Chien." — 
that  is,  "dog  prairie."  Similarly,  the  Sauks  left  evidence  of  a  rather 
protracted  stay  at  Sauk-e-nong,  now  called   Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Finding  themselves  attacked  from  all  sides,  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  sent 
a  party  of  their  young  men  down  Rock  River  to  find  a  new  home.  They 
picked  the  present  Black  Hawk  State  Park  and  vicinity,  after  which 
all  descended  the  river,  drove  the  Kaskaskias  out  of  the  country,  and 
stayed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years — until  the  white  man  drove  the 
Sauks  and  Foxes  across  the  Mississippi  in   1832. 

For  eighty-nine  years  the  Indian  office  has  tried  to  educate  the 
Meskwaki  in  white  man's  standards,  but  until  recently  the  Tama  Indians 
flatly  refused  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school  voluntarily.  At 
one  time  the  Meskwaki  refused  to  accept  their  annual  payment  from 
the  government  believing  that  if  they  did  take  the  money,  the  govern- 
ment could  more  easily  compel  the  children  to  attend  school. 

Even  twenty-five  years  ago  the  resistance  to  education  remained 
strong,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  change.  All  the  families  now 
send  their  children  to  school  and  some  of  them  go  to  college.  The  older 
tribesmen  cling  to  the  cherished  tradition  of  the  past,  while  the  young- 
er generation  favors  progress. 

At  a  midnight  council  50  years  ago  the  old  Chief  Pushetonikwa  said 
to  an  Indian  agent,  "My  friend,  the  Meskwaki  are  friends  of  the  white 
people,  but  they  will  not  accept  your  school.  You  may  come  and  kill  us; 
we  will  not  give  you  our  children."  But  his  grandsons,  Frank  and 
Charles,  who  probably  will  do  their  famed  eagle  dance  at  the  Rock 
Island  Pew-Wow,  are  well  educated.  Charles  is  an  artist  who  won  a 
national  war  poster  contest.  He  was  commissioned  to  originate  and 
paint  the  design  used  on  bombers  in  the  Fifth  Bomber  command  in  the 
south  Pacific  during  the  late  war. 

(Reprinted  in  part  from  Town  Crier,  Rock  Island  Argus.) 


John  H.  Hauberg,  founder  and  president  of  Indian  Pow-Wow 
Council,  with   Tom   McClellan,   noted   Indian  dancer. 


R.    C.   BENSON 

Feed   —   Seed   —   Pet  Supplies 

213   Seventeenth  Street 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


FREELAND'S  SPORT  CENTER 

BACK  OF  AUGUSTANA  ON  THE  HILL 

Your  Favorite  Sporting  Goods  Store 
of  the  Quad  Cities. 


PALMER     MOTOR     CO. 

234  First  Avenue  W.  Phone  Milan  7-171! 

"OK"  USED  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 

Howard  W.  Blakely Ralph  W.  Palmer 

CHEVROLET   SALES  and  SERVICE 


O^ 


COMPLETE  PRINTING    SERVICE 


Phone:  Moline  4-2221 


310    Fifteenth    Street 


Moline,     Illinois 


AS  AMERICAN 
AS  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Clothes 

exclusively  in  Rock  Island    at 

"GORHAM'S" 

Second   Avenue  at  18th  Street,  Rock  Island 
Established   1905 

YOU  CAN'T  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  BUYING  QUALITY 


THE     OLD     TOLL     GATE 
— Antiques — 

On  U.S.  Route  67 

Between  Milan  and  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


GOOD     FELLOWS    CLUB 

DANCING  EVERY  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY 

329  Vz   West  Second  Street 
Davenport,   Iowa 


Established    1841 

HARRY     T.     KNOX 

MORTICIAN 

21st  Street  at  7th  Avenue  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Phone:  6-3375 


Serving  the  People  of  this  Community  for 


81 


Years 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

'Our  Community's  Senior  Department  Store" 


Z)imock,Gould  &G). 

Established  1852 

LUMBER 
MILLWORK  -  PLYWOOD 

FOUR  YARDS 
MOLINE  EAST  MOLINE 

2203  Third  Avenue  1145  Fifteenth   Avenue 

Phone:   4-5641  Phone:   3-5263 


ROCK  ISLAND 

2405  Third  Avenue 
Phone:   8-5615 


BETTENDORF 

State  Street  Road 
Phone:  7-9141 


BLACKHAWK  AGGREGATES, 
INC. 

Ready-Mixed  Concrete 

Sand  —  Gravel  —  Cement 

Building  Material 

PHONE:  ROCK  ISLAND  6-2422 

Eleventh  Street  at  Fiftieth  Avenue 
Rock  Island 


HENRY  R.  SCHAEFFER  CO. 


General  Contractors 


PHONE:  7-5221 

1326  West  Third  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


STRECKER    &    LEWIS 

PAINTS  and  WALL  PAPER 

Phone:  R.  I.  8-5014 
1609  Second  Avenue,  Rock   Island,  Illinois 


7^f4    Ifacc 


the  advertisers  in  this  souvenir  program 
deserve  your  patronage. 

— The  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council 


^W  in  FAVOR1. 
^OlU  in  FLAVOR! 


?(Mt  in  FAVOR! 
^Out  in  FLAVOR! 


COTTAGE  CHEESE 

At  your  grocer  s 


HUNTER'S 

DEVELOPING       •       PRINTING       •       ENLARGING 
GREETING  CARDS     •     GIFT  WRAPPING 

"We  Put  The  Snap  In  Snapshots" 

1619  Second  Avenue 
ROCK  ISLAND 


WHEElj(Ni^ 

Ambulance  Service 

Eighteenth   Street  at  Sixth  Avenue,  Rock  Island 
Phone:  6-5421 


ROCK  ISLAND  BRIDGE 
AND  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 

1603  MILL  STREET 
Rock   Island,  Illinois 


VOGT  PACKING  COMPANY 


1929  Ninth  Street 
Rock  Island,  Illinois 


Cl)tef  JBlacfe  Jpatok 

MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAK 
1767-1838 


Black  Hawk  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  this  portrait  of  him  was  painted 
by  fames  Byrd  King.  Taken  from  the  McXenny  &  Hall  Collection  of  North 
American  Indians. 

Black  Hawk  stated  in  the  last  ^ear  of  his  life,  "The  Rock  River  country 
was  beautiful.  I  loved  my  town,  my  corn  fields  and  the  home  of  my  people. 
I  fought  for  them." 

"This  Tower,  to  which  my  name  has  been  applied,  was  a  favorite  resort, 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  me  alone  when  I  could  sit  and  smoke  my 
pipe  and  look  with  wonder  and  pleasure  at  the  grand  scenes  that  were 
presented  by  the  sun's  rays,  even  across  the  might)    water." 

— from  Black  Hawk's  Autobiography. 


WATCH    TOWER    INN    at    B, 

REGULAR  DINNERS  SEl 


RUMPUS  ROOM 

LADIES'   LOUNGE 

and 

DINING  ROOM 

AVAILABLE 

for 

ALL  OCCASIONS 


DAILY  EXCEl 
FOR  RESERVATION:  CA| 

E.  McGratri 

Ample  Parking     .     . 

Visit  the  HAUBERd 


INDIAN  POW-WOW  COUNCIL 

OFFICERS 

JOHN  H.  HAUBERG,  Rock  Island President 

RUSSELL  P.  NEUWERK,  Moline First  Vice  President 

ROSCOE  W.  SLACK,  Davenport Second  Vice  President 

E.  LEE  SIEMON,  Rock  Island Secretary  and  Business  Mgr. 

RAY  W.  OSTERMAN.  Rock  Island Treasurer 


John  H.  Hauberg,  Rock  Island 

Herbert  E.  Wilson,  Rock  Island 

John  J.  McCarthy,  Rock  Island 

Ralph  W.  Palmer,  Milan 

Carl  A.  Waldmann,  Rock  Island 

Walter  A.  Rosenfield,  Rock  Island 

Melvin  McKay,  Rock  Island 

Roscoe  W.  Slack,  Davenport 

B.  M.  McKinzie,  Moline 

Ray  Dhuyvetter,  Rock  Island 

Raymond  R.  Walker,  Rock  Island 

George  H.  McDonald,  Rock  Island 

Lowell  S.  Miller,  Davenport 

E.  Lee  Siemon,  Rock  Island 

Leslie  C.  Johnson,  Rock  Island 

Wallace  H.  Koenig,  Rock  Island 

Russell  P.  Neuwerk,  Moline 

Ray  W.  Osterman,  Rock  Island 

Henry  F.  Staack,  Moline 

Henry  R.  Schaefer,  Davenport 


Program  compiled  by  E.  Lee  Siemon. 


JACK    HAWK    STATE    PARK 

:ED:  12:00  to  8:00  P.M. 


I 


MONDAY 

ROCK  ISLAND  8-4011 


I  Manager 

Open  Year  'Round 

NDIAN  MUSEUM 


CLUB  MEETINGS 
WEDDINGS 

ANNIVERSARIES 
BANQUETS 
REUNIONS 

CARD  PARTIES 


PHIL  ROSENE  STORES 

THE  LARGEST  MINIATURE  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
IN  THE  MIDWEST 

Moline  East  Moline 

•     EVERYTHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC     • 


CONTEST  PHOTOS  MUST  BE  IN  BY  OCTOBER    15  IN 
ORDER  TO  BE  ELIGIBLE  TO  WIN  AN  ARGUS  C3  and  A4. 


ROCK  ISLAND  LUMBER  CO. 

•  •     * 

"Everything  for  Building" 

•  *      • 

Fifth  Avenue  at  Twenty-seventh  Street 
Rock  Island,   Illinois 


MEN'S  STYLE  CENTER   OF  THE  TRI-CITIES 


•  CLOTHING 

•  FURNISHINGS 

•  HATS 


On  18th  Street,  between  2nd  and  3rd  Ave.,  Rock  Island 


MOST  PEOPLE  ARE  LIKE  YOU ! 

Most  people  want  beauty,  comfort  and 
durability  in  their  new  homes.  If  you 
do,  too,  then  let  us  provide  the  kind  of 
materials  that  will  deliver  those  quali- 
ties for  you: 

CUPPLES  ALUMINUM  WINDOWS  •  INFRA 
ALUMINUM  INSULATION  •  FACE  BRICK 
READY-MIXED  CONCRETE    •    PLASTER  •  ETC. 


MOLINE  CONSUMERS  CO. 


'ON  THE  WAR  PATH' 


CENTRAL     ELECTRIC    CO 

AIR  CONDITIONING  ENGINEERS 
REFRIGERATION  CONTRACTORS 

Davenport,  Iowa 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


DOHRN  TRANSFER  CO. 


THE  CASSINI  MOSAIC  AND 
TILE  CO. 

33  Years  of  Superior   Workmanship 

MODERN  STYLE  IS  GENUINE  TILE 

Phone:  Rock  Island  8-4014 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  CO. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR   THE  OFFICE" 

217  Eighteenth   Street,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
Chas.  A.  Kinney,  Owner 

Phone:  6-3309 


Black  Hawk  State  Park 


Black  Hawk  State  Park,  named  after  the  great  Sauk  war 
chief  Black  Hawk,  is  located  in  one  of  the  largest  recreational 
areas  in  the  mid-west.  It  was  the  site  of  Sauk-e-nuk,  the  larg- 
est Indian  village  in  North  America.  The  park  consists  of  207 
acres.  It  is  at  the  south  end  of  Manitou  Ridge,  which  extends 
from  the  north  bank  of  Rock  River  to  what  is  now  12th  avenue 
in  the  city  of  Rock  Island.  Black  Hawk's  Watch  Tower  is 
located  on  a  promontory  approximately  150  feet  above  Reck 
River,  and  from  which  the  Indians  had  an  unlimited  and 
magnificent  view  of  the  Reck  River  valley. 

This  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  westernmost  action  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  troops  under  the  command  of 
Col.  John  Montgomcr\  destroyed  the  Indian  village  in  July 
1780.  Black  Hawk  refused  t<>  recognize  the  Treaty  of  1804 
teiling  this  territory  to  the  United  States  and  elected  to  offer 
passive  resistance,  which  met  with  bloody  success  until   1832 


when  the  Indians  were  decisively  routed  and  Black  Hawk  made 
a  prisoner. 

This  action  brought  together  a  number  of  men  who  later 
were  to  beccme  important  figures  in  our  history.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  captain  in  the  Illinois  Militia  and  later  be- 
came the  great  Civil  War  president.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  and  later  became  the  president 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  Zachary 
Taylor  was  a  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  later  became 
the  12th  president  of  the  United  States.  General  Winfield 
Scott,  iater  a  nominee  for  president  of  the  United  States,  took 
part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  conducted  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. He  became  commander-in-chief  of  U.  S.  armies  in 
1841. 

This  site,  acquired  by  the  state  on  July  1,  192",  is  unique 
in  that  it  has  never  been  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
a  recreational  area. 


BLACK  HAWK'S  WATCH   TOWER 


THE  SCENES  OF  OUR  POW-WOWS 


"We  were  as  happy  as  the  buffalo  on  the  plains"  wrote 
Black  Hawk.  But  their  evil  day  was  coming.  In  December  of 
1828  the  trader  on  Rock  Island  —  George  Davenport,  wrote 
into  his  diary  "There  are  now  twelve  families  settled  on  the 
(Rock  Island)  rapids  and  the  following  spring  dawned  upon 
one  of  their  most  fateful  years,  for  the  so-called  treaty  at  St. 
Louis,  of  1801,  provided  among  other  things  that  the  Indians 
could  stay  on  the  ceded  lands  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
ownership  of  the  government — that  when  taken  up  by  private 
individuals,  they  would  have  to  move  off.  That  day  had  at  least 
partially  come.  Off  moved  Principal  Chief  Wapello  of  the 
Foxes  with  all  his  people  who  for  a  century  had  been  living 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Rock  Island.  All  the  Sauk  Indians, 
too,  left  for  the  west — except  those  under  general  direction  of 
War  Chief  Black  Hawk  who  was  the  head  of  the  "British 
Band,"  and  who  still  held  his  British  father  by  the  hand. 
Through  1829,  and  the  year  1830,  Indian  and  white  men  lived 
in  the  same  community,  claiming  the  same  fields;  more  whites 
arriving  annually  to  occupy  the  former  great  Indian  villages 
and  fields. 

"In  the  spring  of  1831"  wrote  Judge  Spencer,  "They  came 
back  with  a  different  spirit."  Black  Hawk  was  determined  to 
end  the  impossible  situation,  and  gathered  at  his  village  about 
the  "Watch  Tower"  some  hundreds  of  allies  —  Kickapoos, 
Potawatomies  and  Winnebagoes  who  were  ready  to  assist  in 
driving  out  the  white  people.  Of  course,  petitions  were  sent  to 
Governor  Reynolds,  to  send  aid  and  drive  the  Indians  away, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  there  came  white  forces 
too  numerous  for  even  the  famous  war  chief  and  he  fled  with 
his  people  to  Iowa  while  the  Illinois  volunteers  burned  his 
village. 

So  great  a  fear  did  the  white  forces  put  into  the  soul  of  the 
red  leader,  that  when  summoned  by  Gen.  Gaines  to  come  to 
Fort  Armstrong  or  suffer  the  consequences,  he  came,  and  there 
signed  a  treaty  in  which  he  promised  never  again  to  cross  to 
Illinois  soil  except  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  was  heart-breaking  to  leave  the  scenes  of  their  childhood; 
their  ancestral  home;  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and,  when 
invited  by  the  Winnebago  Prophet,  Wa-bo-kie-shiek  to  come 
to  his  village  on  Rock  River  —  at  present  Prophetstown,  and 


there  live  and  grow  their  usual  agricultural  crops,  the  urge 
was  irresistable,  for  it  was  bolstered  with  the  assurance  of 
Neapope,  that  the  British  Father  would  aid  him,  if  necessary. 
Like  the  white  men  of  today,  Black  Hawk  reasoned  that  to  en- 
sure peace,  be  prepared  for  war,  in  addition  to  bringing  all  the 
women,  children  and  old  men  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
full  village  life,  he  had  "400  to  500  well  mounted  and  well 
armed"  warriors. 

Of  course,  as  always,  the  settlers  complained.  Black  Hawk's 
returning  was  an  outrageous,  illegal  invasion.  It  is  true,  the 
two  races  with  their  different  ways  of  making  a  living,  could 
not  live  near  each  other.  George  Davenport,  the  trader,  writing 
of  the  situation  in  1831  said:  "When  we  first  came  here  (1816) 
the  Indians  were  sober  and  industrious.  Today  they  are  drunk- 
en and  worthless."  Bootleggers  were  doubtless  the  Indian's 
worst  enemy.  The  Indian  gave  up  his  all  for  hard  liquor,  and, 
finding  the  game  supply  beyond  his  grasp,  stole  the  settler's 
hogs,  chickens,  and  anything  else  needed  for  his  children,  and 
the  white  man  complained  bitterly  and  called  for  protection. 

Again  the  soldiers — U.  S.  Regulars  and  Illinois  Volunteers, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  thousand  Missouri  volunteers,  and  those 
recruited  in  Indiana  and  Michigan,  for  it  was  feared  that  all 
the  tribes  from  here  northward  would  join  Black  Hawk,  and 
settlers  across  the  state  of  Michigan  and  all  the  way  to  and 
including  the  country  north  of  St.  Louis  were  fleeing  back  to 
more  civilized  areas,  many  never  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  military  arm  progressed  so  rapidly  both 
in  numbers  and  in  taking  to  the  field,  Wa-bo-kie-shiek  gave 
Black  Hawk  to  understand  that  he  could  harbor  his  people  no 
longer,  and  the  Sauk  chieftain  retorted  "Did  you  not  send  us 
the  wampum?"  Yes,  but — and  so  the  Sauk  band  proceeded  up 
Rock  River,  where  a  conference  was  held  with  —  as  they 
hoped — other  friends,  namely,  the  Potawatomies;  Chief  Shaw- 
bena.  Again  a  flat  rejection — the  last  straw!  But  if  the  Pota- 
watomie  declined  to  aid  in  a  fight,  would  they  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  them — the  Sauk — have  some  corn,  for  Black  Hawk's 
people  were  running  short  of  food.  "No,"  was  the  reply  "We 
cannot  spare  you  anything,"  and  Black  Hawk  turned  sadly 
away. 

(continued  on  following  page) 


SAUK  INDIANS  from  OKLAHOMA 


Black   Hawk's   Watch   Tower 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 

The  jig  was  up.  No  friends—  and  not  a  prospect  of  any — 
even  the  slightest  help  from  the  British,  and  the  country 
swarming  with  thousands  of  white  soldiers  closing  on  them. 
That  began  to  lie  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk.  He 
was  through.  He  was  whipped  without  raising  a  finger  in 
resistance.  He  saw  an  "army"  not  far  away  and  to  it  he  sent  a 
party  with  a  white  flag  to  say  that  he  would  return  peacefully 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Had  the  "army"  in  question  been  U.  S.  Regulars,  the  com- 
mander would  have  received  the  war  chief  in  a  conference; 
would  have  dealt  very  sternly  with  him;  would  presumably 
have  required  the  chief;  his  two  sons  and  other  leaders  to 
surrender  to  be  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  all 
the  rest — some  1 500  more  or  less,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  bloodshed,  but  unfortunately,  the  "army"  this  time,  were 
of  raw  militia  over  which  the  commander  had  no  more  control 
than  over  the  wind  which  swept  the  prairies,  and  when  the 
white-flag  delegation  arrived  they  commenced  shooting  them — 
it  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  many  white  soldiers  were  drunk 
— then  seeing  other  Indians,  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
dashed  off  to  kill  more  Indians. 

The  shooting  war  had  begun.  This  first  attack,  began  by 
Illinois  Volunteers  was  on  May  14,  1832.  From  this  time  there 
were  murders,  massacres;  battles  to  the  death,  starvation — it 
has  been  estimated  that  150  whites  lost  their  lives,  and  not  less 
than  a  thousand  Indians  departed  to  their  traditional  happy 
hunting  grounds — all  of  it  ending  August  2  and  3  of  the  same 
year,  the  last  battle  being  fought  with  all  such  sentiments  as 


pity,  or  mercy,  of  consideration  for  women  and  children,  com- 
pletely absent. 

Now,  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  soldiers  which  proved  more  dreadful  than  an 
Indian  war,  but  this  too,  abated  and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  after 
treating  with  the  Winnebagoes  for  their  remaining  Illinois 
lands,  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  who  were 
called  from  their  new  villages  in  Iowa,  and  "partly  on  the 
ground  of  conquest"  had  them  sign  a  treaty  on  September  21, 
1832,  which  ended  all  though  of  Illinois  occupancy  and  for 
the  first  time  opened  Iowa  territory  to  settlement.  Said  Scott 
in  his  communication  to  War  Department — "When  we  have 
finished  paying  the  Indians  for  this  tract — some  75  miles  deep, 
from  the  Mississippi — we  will  have  paid  them  S600,000.00,  but 
in  some  30  years  it  will  be  worth  seven  million  Dollars."  Of 
course,  the  lands  would  never  be  worth  so  much  money  except 
settlers  pour  barrels  of  sweat  into  them. 

We  still  refer  to  Indian  treaties  as  if  they  had  really  been 
made  in  all  fairness  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  the  "Ameri- 
can" pioneer  too  often  settled  where  he  pleased  regardless,  and 
if  the  natives  troubled  him  he  called  for  military  protection 
against  the  "savages,"  to  be  followed  in  not  too  long  a  time 
by  a  "treaty,"  which  called  for  removal  of  the  Indian. 

In  fact,  Rock  Island  County's  first  settlers  along  the  rapids 
of  the  Mississippi — north  of  the  Indian  boundary  line — were 
just  such  trespassers.  Those  lands  still  were  the  legal  holdings 
of  the  Potawatomie,  Chippewa  and  Ottaway  Indians.  A  strange 
creature  is  the  white  man.  He  drives  the  Indian  before  him; 
curses  him  for  fighting,  and  when  it's  over  honors  the  red 
leader — Black  Hawk,  for  standing  up  in  defense  of  what  he 
believed  was  his  right! 


THE  NATURAL  SETTING  OF  VIRGIN  FOREST  AND  GRASS  MOUND  STAGE   IN  THE   AMPHITHEA- 
TER AT  BLACK  HAWK  STATE  PARK. 
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•      PROGRAM      • 
FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  INDIAN  POW-WOW 

PART  TWO 

GRIZZLY  BEAR  CLAW  DANCE EQUAL  NUMBER  OF  MEN  &  WOMEN 

This  is  a  ritual  dance  that  took  place  before  the  Bear  Hunt,  at  which 
time  a  leader  was  chosen  for  the  hunt. 

MESQUAKIE  DANCE  ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  is  the  dance  of  the  Mesquakies  as  performed  at  a  gathering  of 
Indian  groups. 

EAGLE  DANCE FOX  BRAVES 

A  ceremonial  dance  in  tribute  to  the  American  Eagle,  King  of  Birds, 
performed  by  Frank  and  Charles  Pushetonequa,  grandsons  of  Chief 
Pushetonequa  and  World  War  II  Veterans. 

BUFFALO  HEAD  DANCE    ENTIRE  GROUP 

This  dance  originated  with  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  being  a  ritual 
dance  that  took  place  before  the  Buffalo  Hunt,  at  which  time  a  leader 
of  the  hunt  was  chosen. 

PIPE  DANCE   FOX  BRAVE 

Performed  to  honor  the  distinguished  brave  and  warrior  for  heroism. 

PROGRAM  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  JOHN  MORGAN 


AUGUSTANA  COLLEGE 

For  ninety-three  years  a  liberal  arts  college  of  distinction  in  Illinois. 
Located  in  Rock  Island  since  1875.  Its  doors  are  open  to  all 
academically  qualified  students,  regardless  of  their  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 


QUAD -CITIES' 
MOST  CENTRAL  BANKING  FACILITIES 


ROCK  ISLAND   BANK 
and   TRUST   COMPANY 

*     •     * 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  ROCK  ISLAND 


Governor  William  G.  Stratton  wishes  to  use  this  space  to  congratulate  the  Indian  Pow-Wow  Council  on 
their  conscientious  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  basic  tribal  dances  of  the  American  Indian,  by  bringing  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  here  each  year,  and  that  the  State  is  proud  to  have  shared  in  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Redmen;  that  the  State  has  and  will  keep  pace  with  the  growing  annual  programs;  that  special 
credit  is  due  Mr.  John  H.  Hauberg  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hauberg  Indian  Museum. 


INDIANS  IN  ACTION  AT  BLACK  HAWK  STATE  PARK 
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Black  Hawk  War 


In  the  spring  of  1829,  the  Indians  were  notified  by  the  Fort  Arm- 
strong agent  that  the  government  wanted  to  market  these  lands,  re- 
questing the  Indians  to  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
Keokuk,  with  the  majority  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  complied,  but 
Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  of  the  British  Band  refused.  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  white  settlers  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Sac  village  at  Rock 
River.  Judge  Spencer  says  in  his  Reminiscenses,  "In  1831  came  a  new 
era  in  our  history.  The  Indians  returned  in  large  numbers,  perhaps  as 
many  as  in  1829,  and  with  quite  a  different  spirit  toward  the  whites. 
Black  Hawk  gave  the  settlers  to  understand  that  they  must  go  south 
of  Rock  River  or  above  Pleasant  Valley.  He  said  this  district  between 
the  rivers  should  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Indians,  giving  several 
reasons  why  they  could  not  afford  to  give  up  these  pleasant  hunting 
grounds.  Block  Hawk  said  we  could  all  stay  this  season,  except  Jcshua 
Vandruff  and  Rinnah  Wells,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  their  village, 
and  had  a  large  stock  of  cattle  which  troubled  the  Indians.  Mr.  Van- 
druff convinced  Black  Hawk  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  him  to 
leave  on  so  short  a  notice,  as  he  was  a  poor  man  with  12  children. 
Black  Hawk  finally  consented  that  he  might  stay  another  season,  but 
Mr.  Wells  must  go.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  made  it 
necessary  for  the  settlers  to  look  about  and  see  what  they  cculd  do  for 
their  protection." 

The  settlers  immediately  sent  petitions  to  Governor  Reynolds,  who 
called  for  700  mounted  militia,  and  sent  word  to  General  Gaines  of 
Jefferson  Barracks  to  move  to  Fort  Armstrong  with  his  command,  the 
6th  regiment.  The  Governor's  call  was  answered  by  more  than  twice 
the  number  requested  and  they  were  speedily  organized  under  the 
command  of  Hon.  Jos.  Duncan,  immediately  starting  for  Rock  Island. 
On  June  7,  1831,  General  Gaines,  who  had  arrived  at  Fort  Armstrong, 
issued  an  order  to  the  Indians,  requesting  them  to  leave  Rock  River 
and  move  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  A  council  was  held  with 
General  Gaines,  officers,  citizens,  Keokuk  and  his  friendly  Indians. 
Black  Hawk  and  about  100  of  his  warriors,  nicely  dressed  and  painted 
drew  near.  When  they  were  about  300  feet  from  the  council  house,  they 
began  singing  in  a  loud  voice,  which  alarmed  Keokuk  and  his  party 
so  that  they  withdrew.  It  was  thought  from  their  singing  and  manner 
that  there  would  be  a  general  Massacre.  However,  no  violence  was  at- 
tempted. Black  Hawk  and  his  party  did  not  positively  refuse  to  leave 
the  Rock  River  area  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  General  Gaines  that  they 
would  fight  before  giving  up  their  village. 

On  June  25th,  Governor  Reynolds  and  General  Duncan  reached 
Rock  River  with  1600  mounted  volunteers.  The  following  day,  General 
Gaines  left  Fort  Armstrong  with  10  companies  of  U.  S.  infantry  and 
Captain  Pike's  company  of  Rock  River  Rangers,  proceeding  to  the 
Indian  Village  to  drive  off  the  Indians.  The  village  was  found  deserted, 
the  Indians  having  crossed  the  river  during  the  night.  Both  armies  then 
returned  to  Fort  Armstrong  happy  to  escape  bloodshed.  The  retreating 
Indians  were  summoned  to  Fort  Armstrong  to  surrender  their  lands  and 


make  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  did  somewhat  reluctantly.  The  treaty 
stipulated  a  lasting  peace  and  requested  the  British  Band  to  remove  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  not  to  return.  Having  been  driven  to  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  the  Indians  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  many  of 
them  dying  from  hunger,  having  left  their  cornfields  before  the  harvest. 
Their  starving  condition  and  the  indignities  suffered  from  the  whites, 
when  hunger  had  driven  them  across  the  river  during  the  night  to  plun- 
der a  few  ears  of  corn  from  their  own  deserted  cornfields,  exasperated 
the  animosity  of  Black  Hawk,  and  induced  him  to  violate  the  treaty  he 
had  signed.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1832  he  returned  with  his  band 
numbering  about  200  warriors  and  their  families,  ascending  Rock  River 
in  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  lost  land.  Brigadier  General 
Atkinson,  who  was  now  in  command  of  Fort  Armstrong,  sent  a  message 
to  Black  Hawk,  requesting  that  he  recross  the  Mississippi,  but  the  sullen 
old  chief  made  no  reply  and  continued  on  to  Prophetstown.  The  prepar- 
ations this  time,  to  meet  the  invasion  of  the  State  were  more  formidable 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  force  of  regulars  at  the  fort  being  insufficient 
to  meet  the  emergency,  General  Atkinson  applied  to  Governor  Reynolds 
for  assistance.  This  request  brought  about  2000  volunteers  who  were 
organized  into  four  regiments.  The  Governor  issued  orders  for  every 
county  in  the  State  to  levy  and  organize  at  least  5000  volunteers,  who 
should  be  ready  to  march  immediately.  There  were  many  skirmishes  in 
the  wilderness  with  the  main  battles  being  Stillman's  Run  May  13,  1832; 
PeRatonica  June  24;  Wisconsin  Heights  July  21;  and  Bad  Axe  which 
ended  the  war  August  2,  1832.  The  Indians  had  fled  before  their  pur- 
suers, crossing  the  Wisconsin  River,  descending  to  the  Mississippi  to 
the  location  of  the  last  batde,  where  they  were  confronted  with  a  gun- 
boat in  front  of  them  and  a  victorious  army  behind  them,  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  conquered  on  August  2,  1832.  Black  Hawk  fled  but  later 
returned  and  gave  himself  up  to  General  J.  M.  Street  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Later,  he  was  taken  to  Washington,  as  a  prisoner,  after  which  he  was 
returned  to  Fort  Armstrong  and  released  being  admonished  to  follow 
the  council  of  Keokuk.  On  October  10,  1832,  he  left  Rock  Island  re- 
turning to  his  old  hunting  grounds  on  the  Skunk  River.  In  1837  he  ac- 
companied a  delegation  of  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  under  the  leadership 
of  Keokuk  to  Washington  and  other  eastern  cities.  In  the  spring  of 
1838  he  moved  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  3  miles 
below  Eldon,  where  with  his  beloved  wife  Ash-aw-e-qua  the  Singing 
Bird,  his  two  sons,  Nes-se-as-kuk  and  Na-som-see  and  his  daughter, 
Nam-e-qua,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  called  by  the 
Great  Sprit  on  October  3,  1838.  He  was  buried  near  his  home  where 
his  body  remained  until  some  time  in  July  1839  when  Ash-aw-e-qua 
found  the  grave  opened  and  the  body  stolen.  This  ghoulish  act  was 
later  traced  to  a  Dr.  Turner  The  bones  were  finally  recovered  and  on 
orders  of  Governor  Lucas  of  the  Iowa  Territory,  were  placed  among  the 
collections  of  the  Burlington  Geological  and  Historical  Society  at  Bur- 
lington where  they  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  build- 
ings in  1855. 
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NDIANS  DANCING  around  the  camp  fire  .  .  .  Indians  danc- 
ing in  the  sunlight  .  .  .  Indians  dancing  to  bring  favor  from 
the  Great  Spirit,  for  their  crops,  their  warriors,  and  their  way 
of  living. 

These  First  Americans  danced  for  any  occasion.  Dancing  is  a 
way  an    Indian  expresses  himself. 

The  people  of  America  today  have  many  ways  to  express 
themselves.    Some  dance,  others  sing,  and  most  of  us  work. 

The  men  working  at  Minneapolis-Moline  express  themselves 
through  the  Modern  Machinery  they  design  and  manufac- 
ture. This  expression  has  resulted  in  numerous  "Firsts"  in 
the  farm  equipment  industry. 

In  years  to  come,  Minneapolis-Moline's  Modern  Machinery 
will  continue  to  blaze  the  trail  for  modern  farming. 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  COMPANY 

Moline,  Illinois 


Hauberg  Indian  Museum 


The  historical  Indian  background  of  Black  Hawk  State  Park 
warranted,  in  the  opinion  of  John  H.  Hauberg,  an  Indian  museum. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials,  agreed  to 
build  a  museum  if  someone  would  assume  the  responsibility  of 
acquiring  and  supplying  the  necessary  material  for  display  and 
exhibition.  Jim  Poweshiek  and  Sam  Slick  of  Tama,  Iowa,  Indians 
from  the  old  school,  came  here  to  build  a  wick-i-up  and  Indian 
summer  house  inside  the  newly  constructed  museum.  In  the  woods 
above  Port  Byron,  they  found  suitable  elm  trees  from  which  they 
stripped  the  bark.  Being  skilled  workmen,  Indian  style,  they  soon 
had  a  wick-i-up  and  Indian  summer  home  constructed,  of  bark  and 
poles,  inside  the  museum  These  are  the  finest  examples  of  Indian 
woodcraft  and  Indian  dwellings,  as  used  by  local  Indians,  that 
can  be  found  anywhere,  be  it  inside  or  outside  oi  a  museum.  After 


several  months  of  construction  and  preparation,  the  Museum  was 
dedicated  or.  June  25,  1939.  Many  notables  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies among  them  being  thirteen  blood  descendants  of  Chief 
Black  Hawk,  the  oldest  being  Aunt  Ester  Wacole,  65,  a  grand- 
daughter and  the  youngest  being  Carol  Mack,  7,  a  great-great- 
great  granddaughter.  The  Hauberg  Museum  tells  a  complete  story 
of  Indian  life  after  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Paintings  arti- 
facts, and  implements  have  been  assembled  to  present  a  homo- 
genous, easily  understood  picture  of  Indian  life  during  the  era 
of  transition. 

The  museum  is  open  the  year  around  with  no  admission  charge. 
Sunday,  July  27,  3000  visitors  registered  with  18  states  represented. 

So  far  this  year  visitors  have  been  registered  from  all  48 
states  and  from   14  foreign  countries. 


0. 


nee  again,  a  spiral  of  blue  rises  from  the 
campfire  of  the  Sauk  and  the  Fox.  The  beat 
of  the  ceremonial  drum  awakens  the  countryside, 
and  the  great  hills  mimic  the  chant  of  the  tribal 
braves.  The  reds  and  yellows  of  the  dancing 
flames  play  on  the  wild-colored  feathers  and  furs 
of  dancing  men,  symbols  of  skill  and  prowess- 
handed  down  by  a  noble  ancestry. 

For,  to  the  American  Indian,  skill  was  ever 
the  measure  of  the  man.  To  ride,  to  hunt,  to 
fight— to  make  a  better  bow,  to  fashion  a  better 


canoe,  and  to  use  them  better  than  anyone  else, 
these  were  the  accomplishments  he  sought  to 
master.  And  these  are  the  accomplishments  that 
are  honored  in  the  gathering  of  his  descendants 
today. 

This  just  pride  in  a  noble  lineage  is  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  by  us  of  John  Deere.  We, 
too,  place  on  man's  skill  the  same  high  value, 
and  we  also  strive  constantly  to  excel  in  our  own 
pursuit— the  development  and  manufacture  of 
better  farm  equipment. 


JOHN    DEERE      •      MOLINE    •    ILLINOIS 


